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The boot others aspire to. 



Legends are not made overnight. They evolve with 
time and skill, through an unceasing quest for 
quality, without being afraid to embrace the new. 

For Scarpa, the 
journey has taken 
50 years. From a 
family business 
nestled in the 
foothills of the 
Dolomites. To 
boots renowned 
across the globe 
for quality, 
reliability, 

performance and comfort. 

Every boot that bears the 
Scarpa name has been 
designed using extensive 


research, followed by rigorous testing in the field. 
Crafted using the finest leather and materials, they 
are the product of many years of accumulated 
knowledge and experience. Scarpa boots are integrated 
with the very latest technology and techniques. 

The result is a range of boots 
designed, lasted and 
constructed for 
bushwalkers, 
travellers, 
climbers, 
skiers and 
mountaineers 
who want to 

♦ 

pursue their sport 
to the maximum. 

Like those who wear them, 
Scarpa doesn't compromise. 

It inspires. 


For a brochure on the 
complete Scarpa range, 
please phone: (02) 9438 2266. 

Fax: (02) 9438 2520. 

Email: outag@outdooragencies.com.au 
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SCARPA 

There is no place too far. 














Clyde Mountain 
to the Victorian 
Border 


Sue Olsen recalls this marathon walk in 
sweltering conditions 



Du Cane Days 

Andrew Stevens gets the right weather for 
some of Tasmania's most picturesque 
bushwalking 



Ethiopia! 

The Simien Mountains offer a trekking 
experience that may be as exotic as any on 
earth; a photo essay by Chris Baxter 



Kayaking 

Yarrangobilly Cave 

Paddling's dark side, by Graham Shaw 



Charles McCubbin 

Doug Humann profiles the 'quiet achiever' of 
Australian bushwalking, natural history and 
wilderness conservation 
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Wild Information 

Including exciting finish 
for Kangaroo Hoppet 

Wild Diary 

What's on, and when 

The Wild Life 

Trail-blazes, 
by Quentin Chester 

Outdoor Skills 

Don't get lost, 
by John Hillard 

Folio 

Protect Victoria's 
Wongungarra valley! 

Track Notes 

Gibraltar-Washpool, 
by Janet Cavanaugh 

Track Notes— 

Easier Walking 

The Cathedral Range, 
by Glenn Tempest 

Wild Gear Survey (1) 

Rucksacks, by Roger Caffin 

Wild Gear Survey (2) 

'Hydration systems' and 
flexible water-carriers, 
by Marlene Chesney 
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Wild and weird 
new products 

Trix 

Quick fix blister Trix 

Green Pages 

Including worsening 
ecological problems 

Reviews 

Including Victorian 
walking histories 

Wild Shot 

Dream on, boys! 


WARNING 

The activities covered in this magazine 
are dangerous. Undertaking them 
without proper training, experience, 
skill, regard to safety, and equipment 
could result in serious injury or death. 


Cover Rowena Scheffer enjoys a wet 
breakfast at Cracroft Crossing, South¬ 
west Tasmania. Glenn Tempest 
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After 15 Years... 

CLIPITs Still Watch Out For You 


...driving 
home through 
the moonlit 
i trees, deep in 
thought. I snap 
to attention when 
I see skid marks 
leading to the edge of 
the road and smoke 
rising. My mind races ahead 
of my body - I've got to help. I screech to a halt and 
stumble down the steep embankment. At the twisted wreck, 
the smell of petrol nearly overwhelms me. I find the driver 
unconscious and trapped by the seat-belt that saved him. In 
one reflex motion, I pull out my CLIPIT and cut the seat- 
belt free. Hours later, as the lights of home come into 
view, I realise how lucky we were to have a CLIPIT watching 
out for us... 


Now There Are Just More of Them 
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A bold initiative for wilderness protection 


It is hard to take the All-Ordinaries Index 
seriously if you have seen the sun setting over 
Federation Peak. 

Martin Hawes 

• 

# can still remember the excitement of 
the Franklin River Blockade which led 
to a historic High Court decision and the 
magnificent, wild Tasmanian river being 
saved. It catapulted the Wilderness Society 
to national, even international, prominence 
and was a thrilling and inspiring victory for 
a grass-roots organisation. 

Since then TWS has won further battles, 
including the conservation of Cape York's 
Shelburne Bay, Macquarie Island in the sub- 
Antarctic, the World Heritage listed Daintree 
rainforest and areas of South-west Tasmania. 

While community interest in Australia's 
unique natural environment remains as strong 
as ever (due in no small part to the society's 
efforts), the economic imperative has dom¬ 
inated the attention of politicians in recent 
times. As a consequence, TWS has realised 
that 'lobbying in Canberra is unlikely to 
lead to protection of wilderness'. 

In response to the changed political land¬ 
scape, the society has developed a series of 
new strategies, and it is currently engaged 
in three landmark campaigns 'all of which 
promise significant conservation gains'. In 
Queensland, TWS has formed an unlikely 
but powerful alliance with traditional Abori¬ 
ginal owners and pastoralists, which gives it 
an historic opportunity to protect Australia's 
biggest wilderness area, Cape York. The 
society is also establishing relations with the 
wood products industry in Queensland; the 
potential for cooperation between these 
groups bodes well for native forests through¬ 
out Australia. In its fight to stop uranium 
mining in Kakadu, TWS has taken a two¬ 
pronged approach: it is trying to increase 
international support and at the same time 
challenge financial backers of the mine 
within Australia. In addition, the society has 
announced its ambitious new Australian 
Wildlands Project, which aims 'to stem the 
loss of wildlife and wilderness across Aus- 
tralia...to protect and restore whole function¬ 
ing ecosystems and landscapes in every region 
of Australia...by creating core reserves, linked 
across the continent by biological corridors— 
reconnecting remnant areas of natural 
bush, forest and arid lands'. The society's 
initial national assessment, assisted by its 
scientific advisory group, has identified 
the Kimberley and the Lake Eyre 


basin as prime candidates for Wildlands, and 
other areas are to be identified and added 
to the list. TWS has used the historic break¬ 
through on Cape York as the blueprint for 
the Wildlands project. 'It takes as its starting 
point discussion and dialogue, not conflict 
and division. It also works from the as¬ 
sumption that Australians love this land and 
that new processes are required to enable 
land holders to protect their land.' 

When Rick Humphries, the society's Na¬ 
tional Strategic Director, recently approached 
us to explain these four landmark campaigns, 
he explained that TWS has calculated that 
it requires an additional $ 150 000 to secure 
the protection of these priority wilderness 
areas. He didn't have to persuade us. We see 
it as an unusual opportunity to be directly 
involved in a project that we agree is both 
worthwhile and achievable. Further, we are 
convinced that the Wilderness Society has 
both the experience and the tenacity to 
achieve its aims. We immediately pledged 
$5000, paying half that amount on the 
spot. I urge you to join us as a Partner for 
Wilderness Protection with the society. You 
can phone Rick on (07) 4724 5071 to re¬ 
quest information on becoming a partner. 
Your grandchildren will thank you for it 
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We have a full-time position available, com¬ 
mencing early January. It involves editorial 
support, including liaising with contributors, 
record keeping, fact checking, filing, computer¬ 
ised map drawing, contents planning, and 
assisting with computer system manage¬ 
ment Computer literacy and proven clerical/ 
administrative skills are required. Wide 
knowledge of and active participation in tl 
rucksack sports, including bushwalking a 
essential, as are accuracy and reliability. Send 
handwritten application with typed cv to: V' 

Chris Baxter, Wild Publications Pty 
Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 
13181 within a week of date of ^ 

publication of this issue A® ■ tpf . “ 

of Wild. O Monza paper, 

Chris Baxter . which is made of 35 

per cent pre-consumer 
.v(W[ waste and 15 per cent post- 
. A' consumer waste that has been 
recycled and oxygen bleached. The 
cover has a water-based varnish (not an 
vfv environmentally detrimental UV or plastic 
rfr finish). We recycle the film used in the printing 
.X* process. Wild staff run an environmentally aware 
V office. Waste paper is recycled, printer ribbons are re¬ 
inked, waste is kept to an absolute minimum; even tea bags 
are reused until they no longer give colour to boiling water! 
We invite your comments and recommendations; please contact 
the Managing Editor. 
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If you're one of the first 25 people who mention this offer when 
subscribing to Wild for three years, we'll send you a voucher for a 
pair of Shukas sandals valued at up to $110! Present the voucher 
at any outdoors shop that stocks Shukas sandals to receive a free 
pair in your size (a limit of one pair a subscriber!) 



Simply by subscribing to Wild you can ALSO: 

1. SAVE up to $15 off single-copy prices. 

2. Receive a free Wild back issue of your choice for each year of your new Wild 
subscription: one back issue for a one-year subscription, two for two years or three for 
three years. This offer ALONE is worth up to $22.50. 

3. Receive a free Wild guidebook valued at $7.50 (select it from the list on the Wild order 
form bound into this issue) if you subscribe for three years. 

And it doesn't end there. You are also protected against possible cover-price increases 

during the period of your subscription. 

For over 17 years Wild has been acclaimed for publishing the very best in Australian 

wilderness adventure writing and photography. 


O 3 years (12 issues) 
$75.00 SAVE $15 
(Overseas $102.00, 
surface post) 

o 2 years (8 issues) 
$52.00 SAVE $8.00 

(Overseas $69.95, 
surface post) 

o 1 year (4 issues) 
$29.95 

(Overseas $38.95, 
surface post) 



D0N7 MISS THIS AMAZING OFFER. ACT NOW! 



[ a greater outdoor experience ] 



Equipment Repairs 


Australia-wide service 


Repairs and alterations 
to outdoors equipment 
and clothing. 


Tents 

-Reproofing 
-Alloy tent poles 

Sleei 


Ding 

Hags 


-Cleaning 
-Down boosting 


Rainwear 

-Gore-Tex 
-Fleece 
-Ski wear 
-Reproofing 
-Cleaning 

and more 

-Self-inflating 
camp rests 
-Zippers 
-Buckles 


vel 2, 377 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000 Ph: (03) 9670 2586 Fax: (03) 9670 7412 Email: remote@mira.net 















Camping Hiking 
Biking Abseiling 

Bushwalking 

Climbing Kayaking 

Skiing 4WI) 
Traversing 

Sleeping 





Rucksacks, Tents 
Sleeping-bags 
Clothing 

Ruggedness, Value 
and Canny Design 

For stockists or trade enquiries 
contact Ansco Pty Ltd 
Phone: 1800 333 645 
Fax: (03) 9471 1600 
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VENTURELITE* INTO ADVENTURE 


Bush Shirt 

The troditionol Bush Shirt is as rare as a bunyip in a bar in 
today's world of fokes ond copies. Bat here is the Dinkum article. 

Short sleeves with watch pocket, 
double breast pockets with 



Kakadu Shorts 



Women’s Matilda Shorts 

A cool, comfortable cut combines 
good looks with function when 
you're trekking through the 
bush or quickstepping it 
down town. 6 pockets in 
oil with 2 bellows side 
pockets, 2 back pockets 
and 2 button patch 
pockets. Button belt loops 
give you the option to hang keys or camera 
from the hip ready for quick access. 



Sundowner shirt 


This shirt can handle the lot 
with 2 large bellow chest 
pockets, 2 zip pockets, j&Z&SS. A' 
a watch pocket, , | 

in: idr si cunt/ ’ j fj 

pocket, roll up 1% >. 

sleeve fobs and 
shoulder epaulettes. 




Kombi Pants 

The most versatile trousers you'll 
ever own - put them on in the 
chill of down, then os the midday 
sun starts to swelter, zip-off the 
legs and you're wearing cool, 
comfortable shorts. 



J/homas Cook the Australian Adventure clothing 
Company, the originators of Adventure Clothing - 
often copied but never bettered. Now Venturelite® 
leads the way into the next generation. The range 
has been designed for practical, easycare wear for 
men and women. If you hove the desire to seek, 
find and never to lose, you'll appreciate plenty of 
pockets with a place for everything. 

Soft and durable • Comfortable • Light weight 
Quick drying • Windproof • Water resistant 
Easy care fabric • Crease resistant 
Compactable • Breathable 
Venturelite® has been designed for all outdoor 
activities including, bushwalking, camping, travelling, 
fishing, photography, or just relaxing. 




Thomas Cook Boot & Clothing co. Pty Ltd. 

ACN No. 004-992 036 

The Australian Adventure Clothing Company. 


On Location Jacket 

Long sleeves when you need them or zip 
them off. A hood in the collar and a waist 
cord offers added protection from the elements. 

17 pockets to carry everything on or off location. 
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# t is hard not to be disappointed with 
much of the sentiment expressed in 
Greg French's article, 'Walking Permits'...in 
Wild no 70. 

It is his assertion that users may no longer 
support new parks and World Heritage 
nominations if managers introduce access 
regulations in such protected areas that is 
perhaps the most disappointing. Inherent in 
this suggestion is that he only values and 
supports wild places for the recreational 
opportunities that they offer; if his recre¬ 
ational opportunities are curtailed in wild 
places then he and others like him will no 
longer support preservation of these places. 

It is precisely this anthropocentric or 
human-centred attitude that has brought 
wilderness to the verge of extinction. The 
anthropocentric view of wilderness promotes 
the value of wilderness for human use and 
enjoyment. The naturalness and the 'rights 
of nature' are of less importance than 
maximising direct human use. Within this 
philosophical position, the concept of track¬ 
carrying capacity is less relevant. 

By contrast, the newly emerging philo¬ 
sophy of deep ecology calls for a reori¬ 
entation from a human-centred or anthro¬ 
pocentric position to an ecocentric or earth- 
centred position. The ecocentric view 
emphasises the maintenance of wild places 
and natural systems, at the expense of 
human use and recreation, if necessary. 

Unfortunately there are people like Greg 
French who still hold the outdated notion 
that wilderness should be maintained 
primarily for its utilitarian values, particu¬ 
larly human recreation, and that manage¬ 
ment should therefore strive to facilitate 
and serve those values. This line of argu¬ 
ment does little more than reinforce the 
cultural perception that what is of value in 
the non-human world is valuable only inso¬ 
far as it is useful to humans. 

It has been said that extensions in ethics 
have seldom followed the path of political 
expediency... One thing is for sure, if we are 
only prepared to fight for wilderness because 
of what it offers us personally then...wildemess 
needs people like a hole in the head! 

It is also predictable that Greg should 
raise education and appropriate publicity as 
management solutions ahead of regulation. 
We've all heard that hoary old chestnut 
before, albeit usually from destructive in¬ 
dustries railing against legislative reform. 
Education and self-regulation are always 



raised by people least prepared to change 
their own personal behaviour. 

Greg also suggests that the solution lies 
with 'lateral strategies'. In particular, he raises 
the introduction of 'one-way' traffic on the 
Milford Track in New Zealand as an example. 
While it is true that managers implemented 
'one-way' travel on the track to alleviate 
visitors' impressions of crowding, what he 
fails to tell Wild readers is that managers have 
also had to implement a permit system with 
strict quotas to cope with environmental 
and social concerns in the face of user 
demands. So called 'lateral strategies' and 
education programmes, while important 
components of any strategy, are not a 
panacea and they unfortunately do not 
replace the need for direct management 
initiatives such as permits. 

But perhaps the final words belong to 
pioneer Tasmanian bushwalker Jessie Luck- 
man, who has registered her support for 
permits by saying, 'where there are rights, 
there are also responsibilities, and we have 
to be responsible for taking care of what is 


precious'. Tasmania's wilderness is indeed 
precious and using natural areas sustainably 
involves accepting responsibility for our im¬ 
pact. Unfortunately, regulation of use and 
number limits in the most fragile areas in 
Tasmania's wilderness are now long overdue. 

Tracey Diggins 
former Track Education Officer 
Parks & Wildlife Service Tasmania 
West Hobart, Tas 

• Bow wow 

Oops, it had to happen. In the acknow¬ 
ledgments page of my book, I forgot some¬ 
one who helped me and sponsored my 
Seven Summits quest. It had to be Wild 
magazine! So let me bow to the Editor and 

staff of Wild, and thank them, not only for 
supporting my first attempt on Everest, but 
also for covering my progress in Wild 
Information (thus ensuring exposure for 
my other sponsors!) 

Mostly, I want to thank Wild for its 
informative (although most of the time 
heartbreaking) Green Pages, and I hope that 
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WIDE MOUTH 

_ G 

Evolved from the famous SIGG narrow 
neck water bottles, there is now a SIGG 
bottle you can stuff snow into while 
backcountry skiing or mountaineering. 
One you can mix milkshakes or muesli 
in. Also a bottle that is easy to clean. 
It has sturdy, seamless aluminium 
construction, which is internally coated 
for resistance to fruit acid, alcoholic and 
isotonic beverages. The wide loop lid of 
the new Wide Mouth SIGG can be 
easily grasped with cold or gloved 
fingers. Be first on your pond 
to try the anodised, one litre 
model. So hop in and get one. 



BIJSII TUCKEli 

PAN 

After a long day in the wild the last 
thing you’re looking forward to is the 
‘washing-up.’ With a SIGG 1NOXAL 
Cookset your tucker will be ready pronto 
due to the special stainless steel/aluminium 
laminate. The lightweight yet strong 
aluminium rapidly disperses heat around 
the hygenic stainless steel inner surface. 
The black sides receive an even _ 
heat, so when you’ve gobbled 
down supper, watch the sunset 
instead of scubbing’n’scraping. -4k- 




PUR WATER 





While the water in backcountry streams often looks 
pristine and clean, it is unfortunately hiding many 
invisible microorganisms, which are just as happy 
to live in humans. Some of these bugs include 
protozoa like Giardia, bacteria such as E. coli and 
dangerous viruses. So even if the water might appear 
crystal clear, it may in fact be very dirty. 


The PUR range of Purifiers can give you up to one 
litre of bug free water in just one minute. Most 
models include a carbon filter, which improves 
water taste and removes odours. See the entire PUR 
range of Filters and Purifers in good outdoor stores. 


PUR 


PUR. Because you don't know what is in the water. 1 

Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Ply Ltd. Phone: (02) 9438 2266 Fax: (02) 943 8 2520. Phone or fax for a free technical brochure. 
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CO WILD IN... 




ACTIVE, OUT-THERE ADVENTURES! 
Adventure Cycling, Trekking, 
Rafting, Wildlife, Culture 
21-day trips. Regular departures 



Phone: +64-25 230 7442 
Fax: +64-83 261 610 
Email: Africa@EscapeAdventures.co.nz 
Web site: www.EscapeAdventures.co.nz 
PO Box 3046, Richmond, Nelson, New Zealand 
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Why not give your friend 
or family member a gift 
subscription to Wild, or 
perhaps one of our track 
notes- or instruction 
booklets? See the order 
form in this issue for 
details or phone the 
subscription hot line < 
on (03) 9826 8483 

with your credit-card 
details. 


• Alpine National Park 

• Mts Buffalo and Feathertop 

• Historical huts 

• Wild flowers and heritage 

• The Alpine traverse 

• All walks graded and fully escorted 

• Camping or lodge-based tours 


ECOTREK: BOEDNG JACK ADVENTURES 

PO Box 4, Kangarilla, SA 5157 
Ph (08) 8383 7198 Fax (08) 8383 7377 
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you lot who read Wild realise that unless 
you personally get off your butt and voice 
your opinion by taking action, you will have 
only yourself to blame if things get worse. 
Joining one of the Australian organisations 
defending the bush as a passive member is 
a great way to start; try the Wilderness 
Society, the Australian Conservation Founda¬ 
tion, Friends of the Earth... 

Brigitte Muir 

Natimuk, Vic 


• A wonderful legacy 

I haven't made it past page 19 of Wild no 
70. Thank you so much for including the small 
item on the death of John Bechervaise. 1 am 
sure there are countless people whose love 
for the bush was influenced by this man. 
My own small experiences with 'Mr Bech¬ 
ervaise' may be of interest. 

In 1975 my parents took my sister and 
me (then aged 12 and 14) trekking in Nepal 
which was far enough away from Norah 
Head and the surf at Soldiers Point Beach 
to initially sound less than desirable to the 
two of us. The experience, however, had a 
profound effect on the entire family and, 
for me definitely, was the beginning of a love 
affair with Nepal that continues unabated, 
if more sensibly now. John was the leader 
of the group we travelled with... He made 
us feel as if he were constantly delighted by 
our presence, he didn't seem phased by our 
endless questions and 1 will never hear the 
song 'Green Grow the Rushes Oh' without 
thinking of John encouraging us up a steepish 
pinch. He shared his poetry and experiences 
in a humble and gentle way and encouraged 
my faltering attempts at capturing my ex¬ 
periences in drawings. Hearing of the con¬ 
tinued passion for all things Nepalese that 
my sister and I had, John sent us a tape and 
recommended readings... 

When I returned to Nepal in December- 
January this year with my husband and two 
young daughters (aged 10 and 12) in tow, 
once again accompanied by my fabulous 
parents, I did think that I would like John 
Bechervaise to know that the love affair had 
continued and that I was grateful for his 
part in it. A small part of the wonderful 
legacy he has left behind. 

Wendy Moore 
Albury, NSW 


• The rest is history 

It was with great pleasure that I read 'The 
Three Peaks' article in Wild no 69 and, as a 
major participant in those events, I would 
like your indulgence in correcting a few of 
the major errors and filling in some of the 
gaps in the story of the Three Peaks and 
those who took part. 

My first exposure to the Three Peaks 
came as a member of Coast and Mountain 
Walkers, and from such keen people as Ray 
Jerrems, Ray Perich and John Fantini. During 
the 1966 Sydney University 50 Miler CMW 
members took four of the first five places. As 
a result, it was decided to attempt the Three 
Peaks record as it stood. Members of this 
group never considered each other rivals— 
as was demonstrated by Ray Jerrems obli¬ 


gingly slowing down in the 1967 Sydney Uni¬ 
versity 50 Miler to allow me to cross first. 

This was the sequence of record break¬ 
ing: Ray Jerrems and Ray Perich broke the 
24-hour hoodoo by having only a small 
nap on the way. After this Athol Abrahams 
and Dave Dash set a new time of about 22 
hours, which was the record time that John 
Fantini, Ray Jerrems, John Durez and I set 
out to break in 1966 by not sleeping at all. 
The rest is history... 

When these records were being made, 
the top of Guouogang was covered in low 
heath and very short mallee that could be 
easily bounded over, a situation vastly 
different from the five metre high mallee 
now covering the peak. The other differ¬ 
ence was that the mountain-top logbooks 
had lots of Three Peaks attempt' entries 
whereas our entry stated 'Three Peak trip'... 

Warwick Daniels 
Cammeray, NSW 

• Chanting the mantra 

I was disappointed by the lack of pro¬ 
fessionalism shown in your article 'To Log 
or Not to Log' in Wild no 69. The role of 
the editor of a publication is to decide 
upon the content of the publication, then 
collate, and where necessary edit articles 
for publication. Only in an Editorial should 
an editor express personal opinions. This 
principle is even more important when 
presenting a 'debate' with opposing view¬ 
points put forward by outside parties. Not 
only do you add comments to Mr Moore's 
article which were not for clarification of 
the views which he expressed; but it ap¬ 
pears that Mr Law had detailed knowledge 
of Mr Moore's article when he prepared 
his position. Indeed Mr Law refers to Mr 
Moore by name 18 times throughout his 
two-page article. This bias is difficult to 
avoid when addressing an issue which 
strikes to the heart of your personal beliefs, 
but if you are not capable of impartially 
presenting an article such as Mr Moore's 
then it would have been better to avoid 
publishing it altogether. Your attempt makes 
Derryn Hinch look dispassionate. 

I have absolutely no connection with the 
forestry lobby at all. I do believe that if 
conservation arguments are to be accepted 
by the wider community then we must be 
factual, objective, unemotional and fair 
when we present our views. There is little 
to be gained by 'chanting the mantra' to 
the converted. 

Craig Benson 

Norwood, SA 

[The only 'comments' Wild added to Patrick 
Moore's article was 'See photo on page 62. 
Editor’ and another of less than two lines. His 
article was not written specifically for Wild. 
Rather, it was written for the timber industry 
lobby group, the National Association of Forest 
Industries, to distribute to the press at large with 
the view of disseminating its opinions. Editor] 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be 
published in this column. Letters of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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The GlobalMap 212 hand held 
GPS/ Plotter puts unprecedented 
speed, accuracy and memory on 
your dash, or in your pocket or 
back pack. Just 15 to 30 seconds 
after you switch on this go- 
anywhere unit, your position will 
be displayed, and the set is ready 
to be used through a series of 
simple page and menu commands. 

With 12 parallel channels 
tracking every satellite in view, 
and a special Waypoint Averaging 
feature, the GlobalNav 212 works 
with maximum available speed 
and accuracy. For those working 
in areas covered by a DGPS 
service, the addition of a DGPS 


receiver will guarantee even 
greater precision. 

Back-tracking to find your way 
back out of complex situations is 
a great new feature of the 212. 
The set offers you no less than 
five savable plot trails, each 
offering 3,000 points of track. 
Just use the built-in Back Track 
feature to find your way back out 
of anywhere. 

Lowrance combines massive 
memory with high speed 
performance. Up to 99 savable 
routes, 1,000 waypoints and 1,000 
event marks, all accessed and 
activated through a simple to use 
menu system. 



ATLASTA SERIOUS PORTABLE GPS THA\ 
CAN MOVE BETWEEN BOATS, CARS, 
BACKPACKS & EWER POCKETS! 




All Lowrance GPS Plotter and Mapping models are Differential GPS 
ready (requires the purchase of a DGPS receiver). Also available are the 
super powerful GlobalNav 200 hand held and the full size 310 GPS/Plotter 
with the option of dash or flush mounting installation. 



I! LOWRANCE 

AUSTRALIA 

Legendary Fishing Lleeironlcj 

For further model information please mail this coupon or fax (07) 5529 6889 
LOWRANCE AUSTRALIA 
PO BOX 481, PARADISE POINT, QLD 4216 
























ALPINE 

GUIDES 


VICTORIA 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
258 Lonsdale Street 
Melbourne, Vic. 3000 
Tel: (03) 9662 2700 
Fax: (03) 9662 2422 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
Level 5,38 York Street 
Sydney, NSW. 2000 
Tel: (02) 9290 2770 
Fax: (02)9290 2155 

QUEENSLAND 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
1st Floor, Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 


Fortitude Valley, QLD. 4006 
Tel: (07) 3854 1022 
^^Fax: (07) 3854 1079 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
1st Floor, 862 Hay Street 
Perth, W.A. 6000 
Tel: (08) 9321 1259 
Fax: (08) 9481 7375 


I 

\ 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

PEREGRINE TRAVEL CENTRE 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide, S.A. 5000 
Tel: (08) 8223 5905 
Fax: (08) 8223 5347 


1 
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Peregrine 

Licence: 31009 



WALK THIS WAY 

If you hike, climb, trek or just love I 
to walk, you need to experience the I 
difference a LEKI pole can make. 

Used correctly, an adjustable LEKI | 
walking pole makes you feel tr 
secure, you walk safer with less I 
stress on all joints, and the result is I 
greatly increased endurance. 

LEKI poles are standard equipment I 
with leading guides and climbers I 
the world over. Now you 
experience the difference a LEKI I 
pole will make to your enjoyment of I 
the great Australian outdoors. 

For information on your nearest I 
LEKI pole stockist, a free LEKI | 
product catalogue plus literature oi 
the many benefits of walking with I 
LEKI equipment, simply complete I 
and post the coupon below to LEKI I 
Australia P0 Box 104 Watsons Bay I 
NSW 2030 or Freefax a copy to I 
1800 626 359, We'll also send you | 
a free LEKI pin! 
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UNDERWEAR 


World’s Best Sports Underwear 

When people exercise, they sweat. Correct management of 
heat loss and perspiration help prevent hypothermia in cold 
conditions,- moisture management is just as important in hot 
and humid conditions when heatstroke may occur if evapora¬ 
tive heat loss is inhibited. 

The solution is to layer with clothing designed specifically to 
move moisture away from the skin. Capilene Underwear is 
exceptionally effective at keeping the skin dry, and the body 
comfortable by wicking perspiration to the outside of the fabric 
where it evaporates into the air or is transferred to the next 
layer of clothing. 

The Capilene treatment is bonded to the surface of each fibre 
and will not wash out. We've added an anti-microbial finish to 
all weights of Capilene Underwear (except Stretch) to inhibit the 
growth of odour-causing bacteria. Capilene Underwear is easy 
to clean, can be tossed into the washer and dryer, and requires 
no special care. It stays soft and supple, and it won't shrink. 
WICKING COMPARISONS 

■ Capilene Polyester 
B Hollow Core Polyester 

□ Wickable Polyester 

□ Hydrophilic Nylon 
B Cotton 

□ wool 

B Untreated Polyester 
ED Silk 

□ Polypropylene 



Capilene Polyester wicks moisture off the skin faster than any other popular underwear fabric. 
It starts out wicking faster and maintains its speed. Faster wicking decreases drying time thus 
ensuring your comfort. 




Aerobic Layer 



Versatile weight for all uses 



Unrestricted Movement 



Stop and Go in the Cold 


. . • ® 497 Kent Street ■ SYDNEY ■ (02) 9264 2500 

Paldgonid 370 Little Bourke St. ■ MELBOURNE ■ (03) 9642 2266 


Mail Order ■ 1 800-066 625 

Capilene Underwear is available at Australia's finest outdoors sbopi 
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High-speed ski drama for the masses 


urning snow 


• Exciting finish for Hoppet 

For the second consecutive year, spectators 
at the 1998 Kangaroo Hoppet at Falls Creek, 
Victoria, on 29 August were treated to a 
close finish between three competitors. Aus¬ 
tralian Winter Olympian Anthony Evans 
was in the lead as the trio entered the final 
straight. However, Ales Vanek of the Czech 
Republic powered through to take honours 
for the very gruelling 42 kilometre race in 
1 hour and 47 minutes in his third attempt to 
win the event. Evans came a close second, 
and Russian Vitaly Chernov was third. Nadia 
Simak of Russia led all the way to win the 
women's 42 kilometre event in 2 hours and 
8 minutes over Australia's Camille Melvey, 
with Jennifer Altermatt taking third. 

It was an unseasonably warm August day 
and due to a rapidly shrinking snow cover 
the event was held on the shortened course 
used in 1993. The main event included three 
laps of a 14 kilometre loop that traversed 
Frying Pan Spur before passing close by Mt 
McKay and descending into Pretty Valley. 



Skiers returned to the start-finish area by 
way of Rocky Knobs. The Australian Birke- 
beiner was shortened from 21 to 14 kilo¬ 
metres (one loop) and the Joey Hoppet 
from seven to five kilometres. 

Australian Finn Marsland led a 'train' of 
seven elite skiers as they passed near Mt 


McKay on their first lap. Barely two-thirds 
of the 1300 skiers participating in the three 
events had trailed past when the leaders 
came round on their second lap. Marsland, 
Ben Derrick and Tobias Westman of Swe¬ 
den dropped back to form a second group, 
leaving Vanek, Evans, Chernov and Ger¬ 
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Above, skiers at the start of the 1998 
Kangaroo Hoppet at Falls Creek, Victoria. 
Left, Vitaly Chernov leads Anthony Evans 
and Ales Vanek on the final lap of the 
Hoppet. Michael Hampton 



man Stefan Zirngibl in the lead. The cru¬ 
cial point of the course was undoubtedly 
the mercilessly steep and sustained climb 
from Pretty Valley on to Rocky Knobs, 
which was christened the 'paralyser' by 
those who should know, the hard-pressed 
participants. 

Sam Lee of New Zealand won the Bir- 
kebeiner—having placed fifth in last year's 
event—in 37 minutes and 14 seconds. Paul 
Murray finished second, and David Col- 
ledge of Canada was third. Natasha Cole¬ 
man won the women's event, Deb Gods- 
mark came second, and Kate Spiller was 
third. 

Daniel Sarri and Ronan Magaharan, of 
Ireland, also improved on their previous 
performances; Sarri won the Joey Hoppet 
in 12 minutes and 41 seconds, and Maga¬ 
haran came second. Duane Butcher was 
third. Katie Calder won in 15 minutes and 1 
second on the Joey course, Keri McAr¬ 
thur of New Zealand was second, and 
Larissa Trease came third. 

Michael Hampton 


















Will You Burn 
This Summer? 




I Extremely stable. Easily out-performs 
I One-piece hull with double wall polyethylene skin 
and foamed inner core. 

I 4.57m LOA x 0.91m beam. Weighs about 32kgs. 

I Ideal for both beginners and experienced canoeists. 
I Ask about our Pioneer canoe and Rebel kayak 


Ring for colour literature and details of your nearest stockist. 
(03) 9551 2111. (02) 9648 4599. (07) 3268 7633. 

For calls outside Melb. 1800 335 195 (Freecall) 


ITS A BIG WORLD!} 



...So how will they find you? 


KTI SAT-ALERT EMERGENCY BEACON 


KTI MINI SAT-ALERT RB3 emergency beacons are your rescue link when flying, 
sailing, boating, skiiing, bush walking or four wheel driving. Whatever your 
outdoor pursuit. Wherever you go on land, water or in the air - if you do anything 
that could put you in a life-threatening situation requiring rescue - a KTI MINI 
SAT-ALERT RB3 should be your constant companion. 


KTI MINI SAT-ALERT RB3 is a 'go where you go' pocket-size emergency 
beacon, similar in size to a cigarette pack. It is supplied in an armatech 
carry bag complete with neck strap and belt loop or alternatively the RB3 
can be fitted to your lifejacket or emergency flotation device. In an 
emergency situation the KTI MINI SAT-ALERT RB3 does not have to 
leave your pocket. To activate, simply flick up the antenna to vertical, 
extend it and push the red button. The unit commences transmitting 
immediately and will continue to do so for up to 4 days. 

The KTI MINI SAT-ALERT RB3 is Australia's first microprocessor-controlled, 
truly pocket-size beacon that transmits on both the 121.5 MHz and 243 MHz 
international distress frequencies simultaneously, giving a satellite alert and 
position to the search and rescue authorities responsible for the area. 

Proudly designed and manufactured in Australia by 

r . j KINETIC TECHNOLOGY INTERNATIONAL PTY. LTD. 

peace Ol mind. 1 Kembla St., Cheltenham East, Victoria 3192 ACN 058 419 6 
Phone: +61 3 9583 9566 Fax: +61 3 9583 9805 


Pocket-sized 
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• New longest and deepest caves 

The Bullita Cave System, otherwise known 
as Burkes Backyard, in the Gregory Na¬ 
tional Park in the Northern Territory, has 
been named Australia's longest cave. There 
was some controversy about the secrecy of 
the initial explorations, and also whether it 
could be considered a single cave or a 
multi-entrance, maze-like karst feature (see 
Wild nos 58 and 63). The cave's explorers 
claim its total length to be 62 kilometres 
although they acknowledge its multiple 
entrances. 

Cave-diving at Jenolan in New South 
Wales has increased the depth of the 
Jenolan Tourist Caves to 180 metres, which 
makes it the deepest cave system on the 
Australian mainland after surpassing Eagles 
Nest System at Yarrangobilly (-174 metres). 
Stephen Bunton 

• Treseder to the rescue 

After completing the first unsupported 
crossing of the Sturt Stony Desert in Queens¬ 




land and South Australia, during July, Peter 
Treseder rescued a man who was at¬ 
tempting to walk for help. He and his wife 
had bogged their car and he had gone for 
help by way of a 'short-cut' across the 
desert. When Treseder found him, he was 
walking south instead of north and into the 


The event combines mountain biking, 
navigation, bush skills and touring. Tele- 
phone Huw Kingston on (02) 4883 6231. 

(A training weekend will be held for this 
event on 30-31 January. It will be based ’•*•3 
in the Wingello State Forest, two hours . a «*J 
south of Sydney.) 


heart of the desert instead of out of it! 
Treseder said the man had probably not 
been in any immediate danger, given the 
amount of water that was in the area. 

Before the rescue, Treseder had crossed 
the desert from Mooraberree on the 
northern edge to Cordillo Downs on the 
southern side. The 170 kilometre traverse 
had taken him 22 hours and 5 minutes. 

In that month Treseder also completed 
the first run of the New South Wales Tops- 
to-Myall walk. The route begins at Barring¬ 
ton House, crosses the Barrington Tops and 
leads to Hawks Nest on Port Stephens. 
Treseder covered the 230 kilometres in 30 
hours and 26 minutes. 

Ready for a challenge? 

The third Activent Polaris Challenge will be 
on 13-14 March at a 'secret' location about 
halfway between Sydney and Melbourne. 


Top, walkers at the Bibbulmun Track reopen¬ 
ing, Western Australia. Annie Keating. Bot¬ 
tom, wilderness speedster extraordinaire, 
Peter Treseder. Beth Treseder 



WESTERN AUSI 


• Bibbulmun Track extended 

The extended and re-aligned Bibbulmun j 
T rack was opened at Albany on 13 .•#•3 
September by Cheryl Edwardes, Western 
Australian Minister for the Environment. 

The 964 kilometre track is modelled on 
the Appalachian Trail in the USA. It has J 
shelter huts at each camp-site and the ,%*3 
track passes through several small towns. »*•*<■ 
More than 400 people attended the 
opening, and a group of 15 set off from 
Albany on an official 'end to end' walk. **** j 

















Make your best approach in Five Tent 



The Extreme has run the Inca Trail and climbed 5.11, but most 
people choose it for everyday adventures. 

It has the comfort of a running shoe, but the convex midsole 
and treaded Stealth® SI sole makes an unbeatable approach 
shoe. The ’98 Extreme features a new, extra- 
durable 420 denier nylon Ripstop upper. 

Brown/black, U.S. sizes 4-13, Stealth® SI 
rubber soles, polyurethane midsole, 
convex sole profile, technical toe 
rand, durable full-grain leather / 

420 denier nylon Ripstop upper. 


The Polar Spire is the best value in midweight hiking boots on 
the market. Look for yourself: Stealth® rubber 
outsoles, Stormbrella™ waterproof, vapour- 
permeable membrane lining, reinforced leather 
uppers, high-density polymer midsole, hi 
toe cushioning for comfort, and stunningl) 
affordable! 

Black/Slate/Sand, U.S. sizes 5-13, 

Stormbrella™ waterproof, vapour- 
permeable membrane, Stealth® SI _ _ 

outsole, injection moulded high-density polymer midsole, thermal 
insulated full-length cushioning, waterproof split-leather upper. 




The Mountain Master is the ultimate cross-playing shoe. The 
shoe you’d wear to hike to the base of Kanchenjunga, to run 
from the Valley to Tuolumne, to traverse the Cuilin 
Ridge or man the barbecue on a Saturday 
night. The S-Curve lacing has more p 
of adjustment for a custom fit and the 
treaded Stealth® soles are secure ai 
any angle. 

Grey/Rust, sizes US 5-13, 

Steafth® soles, polyurethane 
midsole, technical toe rand, all 
leather upper, S-Curve lacing. 

The new Polar Sun is a waterproof, midweight 
hiking boot with Stealth® rubber outsoles. 

It’s the perfect choice for humping heavy 
loads on precarious terrain. In addition to 
the sticky lug outsoles, the high- 
density polymer midsole and 
insulated cushioning provide 
daylong support and comfort 
over the toughest tracks. 

Charcoal/Ash/Brown, sizes US 5-13, Stealth® Lug outsole, full-grain all 
leather upper, gusseted tongue, technical toe rand, Stormbrella™ 
waterproof, vapour-permeable membrane , injection-moulded, high- 
density polymer midsole, thermal-insulated full-length cushioning. 



EXAGRIP 


The new breakthrough technology incorporated into the Hexagrip self inflating sleeping mats gives a “hexagon” 
surface that actually grips you, keeping you from slipping or sliding off the mat while you are sleeping. It utilizes 
a patented process called SMT (Surface Modification Technology) that creates the special 
“hexagon” surface, to provide extra comfort and enhance the nonslip performance. 

The rugged nonslip nylon cover is D.W.R. impregnated to protect 
against water and stains. Super lightweight bonded 
open foam construction and easy-to-use 
cold weather safe valve. 



Built with a nonslip fabric top and durable nylon taffeta or oxford bottom. 
Fully bonded construction, open cell foam core. 

Proprietary reflective coating for unsurpassed thermal insulation. 

D.W.R. impregnated nylon protects from water and stains. 

Cold weather safe valve. 


Optional Stuff Sacks, Chair Kits and Repair Kits ai 
Lite models with cored foam available. 

Models with in built pillows also available. 

US patented and others patent pending. 



Sunny Rec Corporation 




















WILDERNESS 


WORLD EXPEDITIONS 

Web site: www.worIdexpeditions.com.au 


MICROLITE” 

TRAVEL CLOTHING 

THE WAY 


Mail Order from 
our Web site. 

All the best 
outdoors brands 
at great prices 
available from: 


MICROLIGHT TRAVEL 
CLOTHING IS! 
•AUSTRALIAN MADE 
•COMFORTABLE & COOL 
•LIGHTWEIGHT 
•EXTREMELY QUICK DRYING 
•COMPACT 

•MILDEW, ODOUR & SOIL 
RESISTANT 
•TOUGH & RESILIENT 
•SUN PROTECTIVE TO 50+ 

Chosen by the 
Australian Fly Fishing 
Team 

BUY THE BEST 
BUY AUSTRALIAN 

Available in Mens & Womens 
sizes, including long pants, from 
leading Outdoor Specialist Stores. 


Clothing for the 
Outdoor Enthusiast 
Ph: (03) 9460 7077 Fax: (03) 9462 1893 


itsextreme.com 


challenging 

adventures 


If you want all this and more 
for your next trip, call is 

World Expeditions | 

on 1800 803 688 and cS 

ask us for our new i? 

Challenging 
brochure. t 


for 

JL. V\ 

on 

L1L, 


The route ends at Kalamunda in the Perth 
hills. 

A similar track in the eastern States is 
currently being planned. It will link exist¬ 
ing tracks such as the Australian Alps Walk¬ 
ing Track and the Great North Walk into 
one long track. 

John Chapman 

EMSZSHBL 

• Australians blitz international 
rogaining field 

Australians won four out of eight categories 
at the World Rogaining Championship in 
Kamloops, Canada, on 4-5 August. Com¬ 
petitors navigated through grassland and 
pine forest over 24 hours in temperatures 
of up to 39°C. Nine countries were repres¬ 
ented in the 135 teams that participated. 

Nigel Aylott from Victoria and his 
Finnish team-mate, liro Kakko, won the 
championship. David Rowlands and his 
New Zealand partner, Greg Barbour, 
came second. Helen Bailey and Richard 
Matthews won the Open Mixed Team 
category, Marnie and Netta Holmes were 
second in the Open Female category, and 
Australian teams took the first three places 
in the Veteran Male section. 

• Prezhevalsky expedition 

A group of adventurers made a trekking 
and reconnaissance expedition to the Tien 
Shan Mountains of Kyrgyzstan in central 
Asia in July. 

Following in the footsteps of the late 
19th century Russian explorer Nikolai 
Prezhevalsky, the group (Lou Zamberlan, 
Carl Johnson, Jon Sparks, Pete Talbot and 
Lindsay Adams) crossed the Inner and 
Outer Tien Shan Ranges. All members of 
the group belong to the Army Alpine 
Association. Starting from Karakol near 
Lake Issuyl-kul, they trekked almost 300 
kilometres to the foot of Pik Pobeda (7439 
metres) on the Kyrgyz-Chinese border. 

During the overland crossing, which is a 
first for Australia, the trekkers experienced 
extreme weather conditions, crossed 4000 
metre passes, shared fermented mares' 
milk with Kyrgyz shepherds, dined with 
Russian cavalry troops and searched for 
endangered wildlife like the Siberian ibex 
and the Marco Polo sheep. 

Lou Zamberlan 

• How low can you go? 

Exploration by Polish cavers in Austria has 
connected PI-2 to Lamprechtshofen, 
which makes it the world's deepest cave at 
-1632 metres, surpassing Gouffre Mirolda 
(-1610 metres) and Gouffre Jean-Bernard 
(-1602 metres). See Wild no 69. In theory, 
a through-trip of the cave is possible, but 
in winter the upper entrance is covered in 
snow and in summer the lower sections are 
prone to flooding from snow melt. O 

SB 

Readers' contributions to this department, including 
colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 
words are more likely to be printed. Send them to the 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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No matter where 
you're going for your 
next adventure, we 
have it covered with 

/'JAlY./blP 

You see, our maps cover the 
whole of Australia. And at 
scales of 1:250 000, 1:100 000 
and 1:50 000, chances are 
we've got all the maps you need. 
For orders or to locate your 
nearest supplier phone 
FREECALL: 1800 800 173 or 
email: mapsales@auslig.gov.au 

S For up-to-date map 
information see us on 
the WWW at http:// 
AUSLIG www.auslig.gov.au 


HIGH SPEED DRIERS 

Why limit your bushwalking menu to plain old pasta or, worse 
still, tasteless and expensive pre-packaged meals? 

YOU CAN EAT LIKE A KING 
AWAY FROM YOUR CASTLE. 

Make your own, better tasting, inexpensive dried food...with 
Australia’s fastest and most powerful food dehydrators! 


Dry and preserve food the natural way—no salt, no sugar, no chemicals. 

Dehydrated food is light and compact—simple to prepare and easy to pack. EZIDRI 
Snackmaker dries up to 15 trays at once and features digital-touch temperature settings. 
It is perfect for fruit, vegetables, meat, soups and casseroles. Enjoy your home-made 
meals in the bush...dry your favourite recipe. Then simply add water, heat and eat. 

3 models available—Everyday $129, Snackmaker $199, Ultra 1000 $369. (Rec. retail) 
For more information, a brochure or your nearest stockist, call: 

FREECALL 1800 671 109 

Hillmark Industries Pty Ltd, 664 South Rd, Glandore, SA 5037- 


Outstanding booklets from 
the publisher of Wild, 
Australia's wilderness 
adventure magazine; 

Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
Phone (03) 9826 8482, 
fax (03) 9826 3787. 


With plastic cover With plastic cover With plastic cover 


With plastic cover With plastic cover Free in Wild no 54 
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You may not be planning to camp at the South Pole, 


but it's good to know you can. 


When Peter Treseder, Ian Brown and 
Keith Williams became the first 



_ 


Australians to walk to the South Pole 
unassisted, they chose to trust their lives 
to Paddy Pallin Mountain Series 
sleeping bags during their 60 nights 
in the harsh Antarctic environment. 


This is why 


Dryloft hood and foot linings protect down from damp 
hair and socks 


See the complete range of Paddy Pallin 
Mountain Series sleeping bags at: 

Sydney 507 Kent St 

Miranda 527 Kingsway 

Parramatta 74 Macquarie St 

Katoomba 166b Katoomba St 

Canberra 11 Lonsdale St, Braddon 

Jindabyne Kosciusko Rd 

Melbourne 360 Little Bourke St 

Ringwood 88 Maroondah Hwy 

Box Hill 8 Market St 

Adelaide 228 Rundle St 

Hobart 76 Elizabeth St 

Launceston 110 George St 

Fortitude Valley 138 Wickham St 

Mail Order Ph: 1800 805 398 

(Sydney metro: 9524 1385) 

Call now for a free catalogue: 

1800 805 398 (business hours) 

(Sydney residents: 9524 1385) 


W Reflective zip pull 


Ground level zipper 

^ all the way to the ground, and 
r helps prevent warm air from 
escaping 


breathable Dryloft fabric 
protects the down from moisture, 
it to loft fully 


Trapezoid foot section 
eeps your feet warmer and more 
comfortable by following the natural shape 
of the foot and encouraging the down to loft 












AT LAST, AN MSR STOVE 

THAT’S NOT SO HOT. 





The new MSR DragonFly (shown with our Titan titanium 
bottle, sold separately). Amazingly adjustable heat 
with an astonishing range of fuels. Bon appetlt. 


Meet the new MSR Dragonfly.™ It simmers. It sears. It adjusts 
precisely through every temperature between birthday candle and 
blowtorch. All thanks to its revolutionary CoolFuel Valve™ - which also 
allows the DragonFly to burn every fuel from white gas to kerosene to 
diesel with a clean, blue flame. There is nothing quite like it. 

A ShakerJet™ self-cleaning system keeps you cooking. Wide, 
springy legs offer exceptional stability. The whole shebang folds way 
down for packing. 

In short, the MSR DragonFly is pretty cool. Or pretty warm 
or even hellishly hot, if you prefer. 

For more information 
and a free catalogue, call 
Grant Minervini Agencies 



on 1800 882 058. Or 
check out our Web site: 
www.msrcorp.com 










In the earth's furnace. Cathedral Gorge, 
Pumululu National Park, Western Australia. 
Steven Nowakowski 


only for the weekend. The camp-site 
was chosen. A palatable feast awaited. 
AU seemed well, at least in this neck of 
the woods. There was, however, just 
one small matter to sort out. As the sun 
glided behind a westerly rim of cliff, 
shadows wrapped us in a frosty em¬ 
brace. A few of us in the group began to 
swap dissident thoughts. We began to 
mutter the f-word. 

If you have ecological sympathies 
nothing tests your scruples quite like 
the question of whether or not to 
indulge in a little conflagration. We 
knew that some in our party had 
doubts about the camp-fire option. And 
with good reason. In many outdoors 
haunts, the sheer number of campers 
means that the surroundings are strip¬ 
ped bare of combustible material, leav- 
















Study at Mt Buller 
1999 

Inquiries and enrolments 

Diploma of Tourism 

Snow Sports 

(Ski School, Ski & Snowboard) 

Ski Area Management 
Ski Facilities Management 

Diploma of Hospitality 

Management 

Courses also available in: 
Physical Recreation, Fitness. 
Environmental Studies. Bushland 
Regeneration 

aaAaa 


^ LATROBE 

MT BULLER 


For further information call: 
Tel: (03) 5733 7000 
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SIPS 12 

PhaseTrac12™ performance for fast, tight satellite 
lock. Features military tough case, TracBack™, 
position averaging, maximum and average speed 
trip timers. 2 Year GME Warranty. 


Electrophone 


rv Australian 
Based 
Learning 
Experiences 

Seeking Accredited Instructor 
Qualifications? 

We offer: 

□ Rockclimbing/abseiling 

□ Canoeing/Kayaking 

□ Caving 

□ Canyoning 

□ Adventure challenge course 

□ Bushwalking & navigation 

□ Risk management 

□ Leadership skills 

□ Planning skills 

□ Team-building skills 

We offer a Certificate IV in Outdoor Recreation. 
All courses are VETAB and industry approved, 
and meet the current draft national competency 
standards for Outdoor Recreation. 

We also offer: 

• Workplace Training Category One 

• Workplace Training Category Two 

• Assessor Training Courses 

Contact us for further information. 

Australian Based Learning Experiences 
254 Boyce Road, Maroubra, 

NSW 2035 m 

Phone/fax: (02) 9344 0332 gjj =3? 
Email: able@hutch.com.au aggg 


Think of sea kayaking in Tasmania 
as bushwalking on the ocean. 

If you can pitch a tent and cook on a 
driftwood campfire, our self supported 
trips are for you. From just $70 per 
person per day, we provide kayaks, 
instruction and guiding. 

You know how to do the rest! 

To swap your boots for a paddle, 
call Kim and Ian 

on 1800 653 712 

South Haven Marina, Ferry Rd, Kettering. TAS 7155 
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ing sites pock-marked with ash-filled stone 
circles. Then there are those wackos who 
insist on building the kind of infernos you 
cqn see from the moon, in the belief that 
somehow this is further proof of their all- 
conquering adulthood. 

Aside from the visual and social indignities 
associated with camp-fire abuse there are a 
few biological headaches as well. Nature has 
its own uses for dead wood. Hollow logs 
provide necessary accommodation for an 
array of birds, mammals and reptiles. Fallen 
timber is also food for an enterprising'work¬ 
force of smaller organisms—termites and 
the like—who in turn crop up on the daily 
specials board of a host of other critters. 

Of course life in this continent has long 
been bound to a wobbly wheel of fire and 
the elements conspire to ensure that nature 
does its own line in rampaging bums sparked 
by lightning. Even so, this hardly justifies set¬ 
ting on fire every pile of branches you happen 
to trip over. Indeed, for some sensitive 
travellers the very fact that wild fires are still 
such a potent force adds fuel to their argu¬ 
ment that the most responsible approach is 
to minimise human impact by abstaining 
from camp-fires altogether, especially given 
the relatively small parcels of 'undisturbed' 
real estate that remain. 

In the light of such sincere points of view 
we felt a little sheepish about uttering the f- 
word with our companions. Still, we were in 
an area that is rarely visited. There was an 
abundance of fallen timber scattered about 
the place. The kind of blaze we had in mind 
was a cheery, little-stick affair. And, well, 
bugger it all, it was going to be a cold night. 
So we rebels kept on muttering hints and 
shuffling our feet until it was agreed that, 
under the circumstances and all things 
considered, a small fire might perhaps be 
tolerated. 

Once the tent was up and the sleeping- 
bag unfurled 1 eagerly set to work digging a 
small pit in the sandy margins of the creek- 
bed where we were camped. Meanwhile my 
pyro partners collected a modest stockpile 
of kindling. Soon we had a few jaunty flames 
flickering. Initially the others appeared 
reluctant to join in: they were preoccupied 
with tending to stoves and organising their 
nests. However, as darkness pressed in and 
a glacial chill settled over the valley, people 
began to move closer until the circle was 
complete. 

During the course of the evening there was 
an occasional, appreciative remark about the 
warmth we were sharing. The piquant aroma 
given off by the native pine was also noted. 
But fortunately there were no fiery debates. 
No one laboured the point. Instead the 
sprightly blaze exercised its customary 
charm. The words crackled along, the coals 
gleamed, the stars glittered and our wintry 
outpost was bestowed a kind of makeshift 
radiance. 

It might be blasphemy to admit it, but for 
me a camp-fire is pretty much a cardinal 
feature of spending nights in the back of 
beyond. It seems that I'm not alone and I 
was reassured when a friend, a man of 
impeccable ecological credentials, recently 


declared 'if you don't have a fire, you're not 
camping'. Naturally enotfgh, there are 
occasions when 1 resist the temptation to 
light up, but as a general rule I prefer to 
travel in seasons and locales where 1 can 
cobble a few flames together—without be¬ 
ing singed by guilt. 

To my mind the appeal of camp-fires 
extends far beyond their obvious benefits 
on a bitter winter night. For me, home is 
where the hearth is. With a convivial blaze 
you are connected to your ancestral past; it - 
stirs something primal. Much more than a 
place to boil a billy or bake a spud, a fire 
provides an instant communal focus, a site 
for conversation and contemplative mean- 
derings. There are also rituals to observe 
and an evening of raking, stoking and fan¬ 
ning helps to occupy the restless members 
in the party. Dancing flames make cheeks 
brighten and grins shine, while keeping 
nameless demons at bay. Later, when things 
have died down to a bed of shimmering 
embers, you have an excuse for rueful 
stares and wistful gazes. With a camp-fire 
you can be in company without the need 
to talk. 

The main drawback with this incendiary 
habit—apart from dodging the smoke—is 
having to wrench yourself from the luxurious 
warmth and skulk into a cold, dark tent. 
Nevertheless, tomorrow promised to be a 
long day. As I lay there shivering in my 
sleeping-bag it just so happened that 1 
began to read a story about Vestal Fire, the 
latest tome by US environmental historian 
Stephen J Pyne. A former fire-fighter and self- 
confessed 'pyromantic', Pyne is captivated 
by the way fire in all its myriad forms has 
shaped our past and how humanity has 
tried to harness and suppress its power. His 
earlier works include Burning Bush, which 
gives a graphic—at times florid—account of 
the influence of fire in Australia. 

The story got me thinking about my 
personal history, with its braided strands of 
pyrophobia and pyrophilia. As a child of the 
1960s I was raised in the era of gas space- 
heaters and soulless, three-bar radiators. 
Everything was clean, efficient and con¬ 
venient. The open fire had become an 
anachronism. Indeed, my most vivid, early 
'pyromemories' were not of logs merrily 
aglow in an elegant, marble fireplace but of 
standing as a seven-year-old at our front 
gate watching our neighbourhood ringed 
by smoke and flames. 

In Burning Bush Pyne describes the 
'south-eastern fire flume', the corner of 
Australia where climate and vegetation 
create the conditions for the kind of blazes 
that give this country the reputation 'as a 
place of vicious, unquenchable conflagra¬ 
tions. In the fire flume lurk the great, the 
irresistible fires of Australia.' 

The Adelaide Hills street where I spent 
my first ten years was perched on a ridge 
with deep valleys of scrub on either side. In 
other words, our house was pretty much 
fire flume central. Summer was always a 
fretful time, especially with a forecast of 
high temperatures and strong northerly 
winds. I grew up with grim stories of Black 
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Friday and Black Sunday and whenever 
the local fire-brigade siren wailed across 
the hills, locals would rush outside to scan 
the horizon for tell-tale plumes of smoke. 

On several occasions fire fronts came 
perilously close to our street. During one 
blaze I remember standing in our driveway, 
sweltering in the long pants and shirt I'd 
been ordered to wear. A 44-gallon drum of 
water, a knapsack spray and several wet 
sugar bags were lined up by the fence. A 
thick haze of smoke made it impossible to 
see what was going on but from the note 
of panic in my mother's voice I guessed 
that things were serious. Mercifully, after a 
couple of anxious hours a shift in the wind 
saved us from a head-on confrontation. 

While these experiences were truly 
frightening and are probably partly the 
reason why 1 now live by the sea and not 
in the hills, the fires also generated a kind 
of eerie, awestricken excitement. On 
another childhood occasion 1 was at a 
neighbour's place when the siren went off 
and we walked outside to see sheets of 
flame raging through the treetops in the 
valley to the west. The neighbour's kids, 
their father and I stood there in a line, 
transfixed. 'Shit!' I cried out—the first time 
1 had used this expression within adult 
earshot and despite the drama of the 
moment 1 was reminded that this was 
virtually a hanging offence. 

It's hardly surprising that I grew up being 
fearful of fires and not just the wild blazes 
that stormed our part of the hills. But a 
major component of that fear was stoked 
by ignorance. Fire was portrayed as a 
malevolent, destructive enemy, something 
to be resisted at all costs and if possible 
defeated. Several years of bush itinerancy 
have helped to change the way I see things. 
I have tried to fight my way through 
timbered country that has been 'spared' 
the effects of fire—valleys choked by thickets 













the unknown! 


exploration of Australia 
■*> far from complete! 


On previous 
Explorer 

Aboriginal 
beautiful 

pools, pockets of 
gorges and 
— no hint of which 
on any map. 

are the kind of 
that let us discover 
the walking routes we 
' regularly use today. 

We offer different exploratory 
trips each year. In 1999 our 
NT exploratory walks include 
the Gulf of Carpentaria 

iail: walkabout@ais.net.au 


region, Gregory National 
Park and central Australia. 
Our Kimberley exploratory 
walks include the Morgan 
River, lower Isdell River and 
the Richenda Gorge area. 

If you have ever dreamed of 
being among the first nor 
Aboriginals to discover a 
area, our Explorer trips 
could be your dream 
come true. 


Willis's 
Walkabouts 
12 Carrington St 
Millner NT 0810 


Phone: (08) 8985 2134 Fax: (08) 8985 2355 



This is no place to share the secrets. Have a quiet chat 
to one of our priests, working at the coalfaces below. 
They have taken the WE path and not looked back. 

You could also get the written word, for evening study. 
Watch out! The conversion is painless, and enduring. 


Adventure Camping, Townsville 
Adventure Camping, Darwin 
Adventure Equipment, Cairns 
Bogong, Melbourne 
Bogong, Collingwood 
Bushcraft Equipment, the Gong 
Eastwood Camping, Eastwood 
Jolly Swagman, Hobart 
Jurkiewicz Adventure, Fyshwick 
K2 Base Camp, the Valley 
Mountain Equipment, Sydney 


(07) 4775 6116 
(08) 8941 0019 
(07) 4031 2669 
(03) 9600 0599 
(03) 9415 7599 
(02) 4229 6748 
(02) 9858 3833 
(03) 6234 3999 
(02) 6280 6033 
(07) 3854 1340 
(02) 9264 3146 


Mountain Equipment, Chatswood (02) 9419 6955 

Outbound Camping, Bendigo (03) 5443 0070 

Outsports, Moorabbin (03) 9532 5337 

Outsports, Frankston (03) 9783 2079 

Southern Cross, Sydney (02) 9261 3435 

Torre Mountain Craft, Taringa (07) 3870 2699 

Wilderness Equipment, Claremont (08) 9385 3711 

Wilderness Shop, Box Hill (03) 9898 3742 

Youngs Outdoor Gear, Burnie (03) 6431 6706 

Wilderness Equipment, P0 Box 83, Fremantle, WA 6959 


of acacia and piled high with forest debris. 

I have also wandered through this same 
terrain in the wake of summer infernos 
and borne witness to a stark wasteland of 
scorched earth and charred stumps. There 
have been other trips into areas that have 
been brushed lightly by fire, where whole 
slopes of seared eucalypts and grilled 
grass-trees sported delicate tufts of new 
growth and grass shoots of a vivid green 
emerged from beds of grey ash. 

These various journeys have helped to 
clear my head of some of the blind terror 
and paranoia that inflamed my youth. But 
for a child of the fire flume nothing changes 
your mind-set quite like travelling to the 
deep north. The most astonishing thing 
about my first encounter with the tropics 
was not the steamy heat or the strange 
vegetation but the smoke. Everywhere I 
went it seemed that fires were burning. 
These were not apocalyptic infernos but 
grass burns that ebbed and flowed 
through the woodland. Some of these 
fires had been started by lightning strikes 
but many others were lit by station people, 
park rangers and outlying communities 
observing the seasonal rituals of using fire 
to 'clean up the country'. 

Although 1 had read about Aboriginal 
'fire-stick farming' 1 was not prepared for 
the reality of so many blazes and the sight 
of so much cauterised country. The 
smouldering logs, blackened trees and 
scattered ash were images that had been 
branded into my psyche as menacing and 
desolate, yet in the north they suggest a 
concern for country and the promise of 
things to come. Even when I sailed the 
remote Kimberley coast there were pillars 
of smoke rising from the hinterland and at 
night the shore line was dotted with flames 
of a brilliant orange flaring in the darkness. 

After a few weeks of travelling in these 
regions you begin to appreciate that if 
Aboriginal people have lived in harmony 
with nature, it is a nature radically altered 
by their burning practices. The fact that 
these habits have lapsed in other quarters 
of the continent doubtless explains why 
many areas are so exposed to savage fire¬ 
storms. Yet, for all the skill that Aboriginal 
clan groups possess in managing the land, 
1 suspect that there have been times when 
fire has been something more than a way 
of keeping their estates in order—times 
when they, too, have been confronted by 
ravenous walls of flame hurtling through 
the trees. 

After a long night of thinking fiery 
thoughts and squirming to keep warm in 
my two-and-a-half-season sleeping-bag I 
unzipped the tent door and saw that a 
member of our group had already been at 
work. A welcoming fire had been lit and 
the flames were spearing skyward. On this 
icy morning it was a savage sight which 
also managed to look very civilised and 1 
thought that out of the ashes of that fire 
we could begin a new day. O 
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- To people buying boots at Ajays, - 

Phill Carter is something of a Prince Charming 


He's always looking for the perfect fit. 

Now, you may be no Cinderella but if you 
prefer bushwalking to ballroom dancing 
you should head out to Ajays Snow 
Country Sports. 

Phill, Robbie and the team can provide 
virtually anyone with bushwalking boots 
that really fit. Our knowlege of leather and 
last is legendary. This, combined with our 
unique skills in fitting customised moulded 
foot-beds adds up to a service you won't 
get anywhere else in Melbourne. 

The team at Ajays starts off by listening to 
what you have to say. If you've had 
problems with boots before, we like to 
check out your old boots. We will discuss 
with you what sort of walking you intend 
to do and advise you on the best choice of 
boot for the terrain. 

The structure and shape of your feet is 
carefully measured with a sizing gauge, 

(remember them?) and then we hunt 
through our range of no less than 500 pairs 
until we find the perfect boot for you. There's no store in 
Melbourne with a bigger selection. The fit can be further fine - 
tuned by having foot-beds individually moulded to your feet. 



And finally, when you and our staff are 
perfectly happy with your new pair of 
boots, we present you with Ajays' "Boot 
Fit Guarantee" that says Ajays will replace 
your as-new boots or refund the cost if you 
are unhappy with the fit. If they're not as- 
new, a percentage of their price will be 
allowed against the replacement price or 
refund. No one else does that either! 

With service like this you'd naturally expect 
Ajays to stay open longer hours — and we 
do. We're open in summer from 9 am to 
6 pm Monday to Thursday, 9 am to 9 pm 
Friday and 9 am to 2 pm Saturday, and 
even longer hours for skiers in the winter. 

Just now we are clearing out a number of 
discontinued lines so there are some 
unbeatable bargains to be snapped up. And 
we give our "Boot Fit Guarantee" on every 
boot we sell, including remaindered stock. 

So even if you're not exactly Cinderella, come 
into Ajays. We'll sweep you off your feet! 


ajays_ 


SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 

115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Vic 3135. Phone: (03) 9720 4647. Fax: (03) 9720 2538. 


Take a seat at EMC. At the end of the day, 
your feet will thank you! 



Forget checking out blister remedies at the chemist — get smart: 
come in and see Jodie and get boots that fit right the first time. 

Jodie, Eastern Mountain Centre's expert boot fitter, has perfected her 
craft over ten years in the business, including working with Phill at 
Ajays for three years . Now she's carrying on the tradition at EMC. 
That's how we can offer you the very best of fit and service. 

Our mission at EMC is to equip our customers with the right boots 
for hassle-free walking. It means that we can confidently offer you 
our money-back guarantee of fit. 

We carry a large range of boots to suit all kinds of feet, for all kinds 
of trips, whether it’s a day walk in the Dandenongs or an expedition 
to Nepal. 

And if your feet have bothered you on 
walking trips, don't hesitate to bring your 
old 'foot-munchers' in to EMC. 

Jodie will give them an expert make-over 
by fitting individually moulded foot-beds 
and carefully stretching the leather to take 
out pressure points. You'll be delighted at 
the improvement! 

EMC — boots that fit right the first time! 


Centre, phone: (03) 9818 1544 fax: (03) 9818 1545 

654b Glenferrie Road, Hawthorn, Vic 3122. email: emc@smart.net.au 




















Get a life. Get a Nikon 



The Pronea S. The world’s smallest, lightest, auto¬ 
focus SLR with interchangeable lens capability. 
Graceful, stylish and incredibly easy to use, with 
advanced exposure and flash control, AF Nikkor 
zoom lens, APS flexibility, and much more! 



The Nikon compacts. A range of APS and 35mm 
cameras featuring small size, lightweight design, 
and in the case of the APS models, more versatile 
image handling. Durable and stylish, the Nikon 
compacts deliver big results on a compact budget. 



The new Nikon F60. The affordable entry into 
Nikon’s world of SLR photography. Fast, accurate 
autofocus and tracking system, with focus-assist 
light for perfect focus even in total darkness, plus 
3D matrix metering for superb exposure accuracy. 



From 6mm fisheye to 2000mm super-telephoto, 
Nikkor lenses are designed to compliment Nikon 
SLR cameras, and offer unparallelled quality, 
performance and reliability. For consistently 
superior results, insist on genuine Nikkor lenses. 



THE megapixel digital camera. E-mail pictures to 
friends and family, put your images on the net, 
make your own photo-quality prints. 3x Zoom 
lens, matrix exposure metering, auto-focus and 
more! 8Mb CompactFlash™ memory card included. 



Nikon’s range of binoculars offer pin-sharp clarity 
and brightness. Choose from compact, water¬ 
proof, and advanced models for professionals. 
And birdwatchers will love Nikon’s fieldscopes - 
for super-bright, high resolution close-ups. 


And bring home great outdoor photos! 


If you’re looking for a quality 
camera that delivers clear, bright and 
colourful photos of your outdoor 
exploits, you’re better off with a Nikon. 

Because, whether you are capturing 
pictures on film or digitally, Nikon sets 
the standards, with award-winning 
models like the F5 and Coolpix 900S. 

And, just in case you think Nikon 
cameras are all expensive, think again. 
There’s a model for every budget — 
professional, amateur or beginner. 


We can even help you take better 
photos - the Nikon Club offers you 
access to photo workshops, 
professional seminars, special 
discounts and much more. 

So, if you’d like to bring 
home some wonderful outdoor 
photos, remember to turn off the stove, 
check the lights, and pack your Nikon! 

Visit our web site, post the coupon, 
or phone us and we’ll send you colour 
literature entirely free of charge. 
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TO: Reply Paid 101, Maxwell Optical Industries 1 
Pty Ltd, PO Box 1018, Meadowbank NSW 2114. I 
ip required if posted in Australia) I 

Please send me literature on the: 

Nikon Pronea S [ ] Nikon F60 [ ] Nikon p , 
Coolpix 900S [ ] Nikon compact cameras [ ] 
Nikkor lenses [ ] Nikon binoculars [ ] 

Nikon fieldscopes [ ] Nikon Club [ ] 
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You're better off with a 


Nikon 


www.maxwell.com.au 


Sydney • Phone (02) 9390 0200 • Fax (02) 9390 0220 • Melbourne - Phone (03) 9537 0999 • Fax (03) 9537 0998 

























outdoor skills 



on't get lost 


Prevention is better than cure, by John Hillard 


# n Outdoor Skills in Wild no 64, Hans 
Fah outlined the basics of navigation. 
Now we consider what to do when that 
fails and you're in the bush. 

To lose your way in the bush—and be 
found by a search and rescue operation— 
is something you should avoid adding to 
an outdoors experience. A search and 
rescue call out involves the time, effort 
and expense of a lot of people, even 
though many volunteers are used. The 
following steps are what you can do to 
prevent a call out or minimise the 
amount of work required to find you. 


MANAGE RISK 


When planning a trip, try to match your 
aspirations and your capability. Plan trips 
that are challenging but not foolhardy. 
Develop your skills by going on trips with 
people who have more experience. 
Bushwalking clubs usually run courses or 
trips for beginners. 


TRIP PREPARATION 


The less familiar you are with the area 
you have chosen, the more planning you 
should do. Whether you're the leader or 
a party member, ensure that you have a 


compass and good map of the area, and 
that you know how to use them. Before 
a challenging trip, prepare a plan with es¬ 
timated times and distances. Your plan 
will help you to spot navigational errors, 
and to estimate more accurately how much 
time you will need. Ensure that your 
equipment is appropriate and in good 
condition. Consider how you'd manage if 


you had to spend a night or two in the 
bush with the gear you plan to take. 


RECORD INTENTIONS 


Leave a clear record of your intentions 
with a responsible person, and attach a 
map highlighting your intended route 
(see Outdoor Skills in Wild no 62). Note 
























what time you expect to return and who 
to contact if you are unreasonably late. 
While this is a simple task, it is the best 
thing you can do to make it easier for 
searchers to find you. 


COMMON SENSE 


Use your common sense. It is unwise to 
try to do a last run before the tow closes 
when you are at an unfamiliar ski resort 
and visibility is poor. Nor is it a good 
idea to let party members race off ahead 
of you on a walk, even if it is only a 
short distance to a viewpoint. 

Unlike television, most real-life search and 
rescue incidents do not have happy end¬ 
ings. In many cases, victims reduced 
their chances of survival by their reaction 
to fear. If you remain calm and follow 
these simple principles, you should be 
able to regain your position or at least 
make it easier for searchers to find you. 

1 Stop 

By calling a halt you're not going to 
wander any further from your intended 
route, and you might even sort out the 
navigational problem. Do not walk out of 
the area in which searchers will begin to 
look for you. Sit down and try to remem¬ 
ber when you last knew your position. 
Estimate the distance and direction of 
what you have walked since then. 

2 Don't panic 

Resist the temptation to rush around 
following inspired hunches. Work out a 

igggmg 

To volunteer for search and rescue 
operations, contact your local bush¬ 
walking club or State Emergency 
Service group. If you can demonstrate 
that you have the required skills, you 
might be placed on a search and 
rescue list. If you don't have the skills, 
there are opportunities to learn them 
by taking part in club activities and 
through search and rescue practices. 

If you're keen enough, you can also 
apply to join the search and rescue 
section of the police service but you'll 
have to sign up as a constable. There 
is a long waiting-list for transfer to the 
search and rescue squad (can't ima¬ 
gine why!) 

If you're not involved with one of 
the above groups, don't just turn up at 
a search base expecting to join a search 
party. Even if you are a competent 
bush navigator, the search organisers 
are unlikely to risk using someone 
whose capabilities are unknown. 


definite plan which is well within your 
physical capabilities, and write it down. If 
you think that you can regain your 
position, do it in a way that will enable 
you to return to your current position if 
it fails. For example, if you think the 
track is 400 metres to the east, you 
might decide to walk for 600 metres in 
that direction. If you don't find it, turn 
around and walk 600 metres to the west 
to return to your original position. 

3 Go up rather than down 

Climbing will probably give you a better 
chance of identifying your position and 
also being found. 

4 Find shelter and stay put 

In cold conditions, shelter is your first 
priority. You need to be out of the wind, 
either in a natural overhang, a snow-cave 
or another shelter. 


Above, if you're lost you're lost regardless 
of whether you still have a paddle. Tara 
Findlay. Top left, frozen carcass extraction 
from Mt Stirling, Victoria? Stephen Curtain. 
Bottom left, safety in numbers? Mt Stirling. 
John Chapman 

5 Be visible to searchers 

Flag your position by placing skis or a 
brightly coloured item of gear outside 
your shelter. 

The principles outlined above are fairly 
simple, but most lost people do almost 
exactly the opposite. Being lost is stressful 
and you will have to persevere at keep¬ 
ing calm and doing the right things in a 
logical and orderly fashion. O 
John Hillard (see Contributors in Wild no 42) has 
been a keen bushwalker and ski tourer for 26 years 
and regularly 'goes bush'. He has also been involved 
with VicWalk Bushwalkers Search and Rescue, and 
has contributed to Wild on a number of occasions. 
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Sue Olsen recalls 
this marathon walk in 
sweltering conditions 

There are a dozen flies doing breast- 
• r stroke in my mug of tea and several 
others are in death throes on my bread that 
is spread with honey. 1 am longing for 
nightfall at our camp at the junction of the 
Deua River and Jillaga Creek when the 
harassing hordes will settle on surrounding 
bushes instead of on us. 

We are on our sixth day on the Deua on 
a walk from Clyde Mountain, south-east of 
Canberra, to the Victorian border at 
Cowombat Flat. Because it is summer, lan 
and 1 have chosen a route which follows 
rivers as much as possible and six weeks 
ensures that we have plenty of time for 
taking in the scenery, for swimming and 
relaxing. Our tiger-walking days of the 
1960s have been tempered in the 1970s. 
We have learned to slow from a run to a 
walk and to put more value on the journey 
and less on the destination. This will be a 
walk of about 400 kilometres with 73 
kilometres of side-trips and is a continua¬ 
tion of a series of weekend walks from Tal¬ 
king, east of Goulburn, to Clyde Mountain 
led by lan for the Coast and Mountain 
Walkers bushwalking club. 

The week before the trip we drive from 
Sydney to the Pinch River to store food at 
intervals of approximately seven walking 
days. The food is packed in wooden boxes 
which are strapped to a pack frame and 
taken a short distance into the bush from 
various roads. On 6 December 1976 we 
travel by train and buses to Clyde Moun¬ 
tain, where a worried bus driver asks us for 
how long are we out and 'have you got a 
map?' We have one-and-a-half kilograms of 
maps and a compass yet I still feel some 
apprehension as we set off into the scrub. 
Ian is a good navigator but I tend to be a bit 
of a dreamer and it is obvious that I will 
have to pay more attention to the naviga¬ 
tion on this trip in case anything happens to 
him. 

Our intended route will take us to: jillaga 
Creek by way of the Deua River (after a 
side-trip to Wyanbene Caves); Tabletop; 
Woila Creek; Tuross River; Bumberry 
Creek; Back River; Brogo River; Robinsons 
Creek; Bega swamps; Cochrane Lake; 
Brown Mountain; Nimmitabel; Holts Hat; 
MacLaughlin River; Snowy River; Jacobs 
River; Pinch Pass; Ingeegoodbee Riven- 
Black Range; and Cowombat Hat. 


A sobering prospect. Sue Olsen looking east 
from the ridge between Dampier Trig and 
Mother Woila. lan Olsen 









High temperatures and scrubby ridges mar 
the first day's walk to the pretty Mongarlowe 
River. However, on the following morning 
the ridges are shrouded in cool mist and 
lyre-birds serenade us on our journey. At 
midday we reach the Deua and our first 
food dump and there the afternoon is spent 
resting and eating. The next day we set off 
with my A-frame and Ian's H-frame stuffed 
with an extra seven days' food. 

Our equipment for this trip is simple 
compared with modem-day gear although 
it all seems perfectly adequate to us. We 
have our blue, floorless Paddymade tent 
with bush poles; Kiandra sleeping-bags; 
foam mats; blackened billies; freshly oiled 
oilskin parkas; a small stove for wet 
weather; one change of clothes; a jumper; 
army gaiters; and our sand-shoes. My sand¬ 
shoes are a little worn although they still 
appear to have plenty of life in them. There 
is a spare pair in our halfway dump, which 
is just as well as things turn out. 

The Deua is a lovely river of grassy banks 
interspersed with forest and several old 


farms; some operative, others abandoned. 
After gorging ourselves on ripe cherries at a 
deserted homestead and wandering on to 
Woola homestead I follow Ian's long, lanky 
frame through a creek that is up to his 
waist—and up to my neck. 

The beauty of walking with only one or 
two other people (unless one of them 
happens to be a chronic chatterer) is that 
you see more wildlife. We pass kangaroos, 
goannas, water dragons, snakes and an 
echidna. There is an eel in a clear-flowing 
stream and a glider possum high up in a 
hole in a large ribbon gum near Alpine 
homestead. Upstream from the homestead 
cleared land gives way to more rugged 
country where narrow banks flank deep, 
green pools. By the time we reach the 
Bendethera clearings, flies have built up to 
plague proportions and we are seldom 
without them for the remainder of our trip. 

After a night in a narrow site between 
the ridge and the creek, where high winds 
unnervingly thrash willowy messmate gums 
over our little tent, we plod the 600 metre 



climb to the summit of Tabletop. There are 
great views over the ridges of Mother Woila 
and the Scout Hat. In the other direction 
are Pigeon House, the Castle and the sea. 
Of the areas we have visited with the 
CMW and the Sydney Bush Walkers this is 
one of our favourites. On those walks Ian, 
who has a vast knowledge of native plants, 
discovered two new species; one a euca- 
lypt, the other an acacia. 

From a camp on the tops we follow a 
series of razor-back ridges down to Woila 
Creek passing several Eucalyptus olsenii and 
Acacia olsenii clinging to their narrow 
perches. They are tough species like their 
namesakes. At Woila Creek 1 immerse 
myself in cool water while cockatoos 
screech loudly in tall gums. 

By the 13th day I am looking forward to 
picking up our second food dump although 
it means climbing a 900 metre ridge to a 
fire track to retrieve it. On our walking days 
our food consists mostly of porridge, 
damper and spreads, biscuits and cheese 
and scroggin, and for dinner either textured 
vegetable protein stew, macaroni and 
cheese, or bean stew. Tinned food from the 
dump—tomatoes, peas and camp pie—plus 
fried onions provide a delicious meal' in 
contrast. Bean stew reminds me of an old 
walking mate who is a master of the terrible 
pun. Once, at a restaurant after a walk, 
when soup was placed in front of him he 
asked the waitress: 'What's this?' 

'It's bean soup.' 

'I know it's been soup, but what is it 

Coast and Mountain Walkers is a club full 
of eccentrics. And it's all the better for it! 

As we become closer to the Tuross River 
grassy flats narrow to pads of dry bracken. 
There are several glorious, granite-edged 
pools en route-, we finally weaken at about 
midday and set up camp beside casuarina- 
lined pools. Many of our days are spent 
walking hard in the mornings and relaxing 
during the afternoon heat. Ian sometimes 
sorts through plant specimens or writes up 
his diary. Occasionally he does some water¬ 
colour painting. I also keep a diary and 
begin to teach myself to play the recorder. 
Its haunting notes blend well with bush 
sounds when played properly but I have 
not yet reached that stage. 

At this camp Ian spends some time 
producing a damper which resembles an 
emu egg—black on the outside and soft in 
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the middle...(our dampers improve in 
quality as the walk progresses). I loll about 
in silky water and listen to the wind singing 
in the sighing casuarinas. This is the life; the 
office desk seems far away and 1 do not 
wish to know what is going on in the 
outside world. 

By contrast the following night's camp is 
on a small, sloping gravel patch at the edge 
of the river which can only be used 


and 1 are forced to celebrate the festive 
season two days early. It is also our first day 
of rain. 

Another day is spent in this pleasant 
place eating our way through our over¬ 
catered Christmas and feeling too full to 
move. On Christmas morning I wake to 
find a smelly sock hanging at the tent door 
with two energy bars in it. Fancy Father 
Christmas finding me way out here! The 


because the weather is so dry. It has been a 
hot day of negotiating huge granite boul¬ 
ders and thick scrub. From this spot near 
the junction of the Tuross River and Bum- 
berry Creek we take a very steep ridge 
covered in loose gravel to the lip of the 
gorge that plummets a long way down to 
the Tuross River. We camp just back from 
the gorge near a small swamp. 

The Back River area has a softness and 
gentleness about it compared with the past 
few days of walking. We wander through 
flower-covered grassland and snow-gum 
and candlebark woodland on 23 Decem¬ 
ber—time to pick up our Christmas food 
dump with potatoes; tinned tomatoes, peas 
and ham; pears; and cream, fruit cake, bon¬ 
bons, paper hats and sherry. Because our 
Christmas dinner is too heavy to carry, Ian 


Left, Ian 'flying interstate' (leaping the Murray 
River at Cowombat Flat) on day forty. Sue 
Olsen. Above, too tired to swat? Sue on the 
banks of the Deua River. Ian Olsen 


rest of the morning is a Christmas 1 prefer 
to forget. The way down into Brogo gorge 
is covered with fallen saplings which criss¬ 
cross the steep spur and are interspersed 
with ferns obscuring rocky ground beneath. 
With my heavy pack I keep falling into 
tangled ferns between saplings. I am not 
usually given to tears on walks but as I sit 
struggling vainly to resurface for the ump¬ 
teenth time I mournfully complain to lan 
that everyone else is at home enjoying 
Christmas while we are descending 
this bloody awful ridge. 


However, our morale rises on reaching 
the Brogo River because the gorge is so full 
of light and lushness with crystal-clear water 
caressing smooth stones and the green 
reflections of tree ferns in languid pools. 
Later that day we camp above a sandy 
beach fronting a large pool at the junction 
of the river and Robinsons Creek. The next 
day we climb back to the tops. It is a long, 
hot climb to a lovely camp-site at Bega 
swamps. The swamps are covered in tiny, 
blue and purple flowers and give off a 
reddish glow. 

From here it is off to Nimmitabel for a 
short spell of civilisation for New Year's Eve. 

It takes two days to reach Nimmitabel by way 
of Cochrane Lake and Brown Mountain, 
where we pick up our fourth food dump 
and I thankfully put on my new sand-shoes. 

(A camp-site job for several days has been 
the sewing up of my sand-shoes; the uppers 
consist mostly of woven string now. Luckily 
I am light of foot and stature and my feet 
are tough so the gradual disintegration has 
not been too drastic.) 

On 30 December we manage to pick up 
a lift from Holts Flat to Nimmitabel almost 
as soon as we walk on to the road, and 
spend two days resting and eating fresh 
food before hitching back to Holts Flat. The 
two of us have become somewhat insular 
and not used to other company; we don't 
even go out for New Year's Eve, choos¬ 
ing instead to stay in the camping 4 
ground. 

On the first day of 1977 we Clyde ii»A 
plod through heavy rain and i..\ 












poor farmland, eventually to camp by a 
creek containing a dead sheep. 1 don't notice 
the sheep until the wind changes and then 
realise that I have collected our water 
downstream from it. Ian comments that his 
dehyds had tasted more flavoursome than 
usual. 

The MacLaughlin River is two kilometres 
away and several kangaroos and many 
ducks move off as we pass by. This river 
runs through dry, treeless banks and 
black, basaltic river gravel until it 
nears the junction with the Snowy 
River where it becomes more pris¬ 
tine. Ducks fly over just as dusk sets 
in while swallows and dotterels dart 
about our camp at the junction. At 
night clouds waft across a full moon. 

We spend another day here to collect 
a food dump from further up on the 
range. This dump has been invaded 
by tiny ants. Most of the food is still 
intact, however. 

In spite of heatwave conditions the 
Snowy is the highlight of the walk for 
me. On our first morning, just up¬ 
stream from the Delegate River, we 
stumble on a group of people camping 
there. They are guests of David Bates, 
the owner of this remote property, 
who seems annoyed that his well- 
dressed guests have only just risen 
and do not seem to appreciate their 
surroundings. David is pleased to 
have met us despite our filthy state. 1 
had intended to wash myself and my 
clothes today and am wondering 
whether I am really as much on the 
nose as 1 think. 

David rockets' us around his prop¬ 
erty in a four-wheel drive. The view 
of a series of waterfalls tumbling 
across dissected rock platforms of the 
Delegate River is impressive and 
David is anxious for us to see the falls 
up close. He persuades us to walk 
the two kilometres back to the 
Snowy so lan and I descend to the 
river, then spend half an hour nego¬ 
tiating sheer, rocky bluffs. We even¬ 
tually strip off to swim fast-flowing 
water, holding clothes and camera 
aloft in one hand. Once on the other 
side we decide that our friendly Pitt 
Street farmer has never found a way 
across or along this river and has sent 
us down to see whether we can 
discover one! 

However, we forgive him when 
we find him waiting for us at the 
junction with chops, mince, bread 
and oranges. If 1 weren't so filthy I 
would kiss him for these mouth¬ 
watering luxuries. Saying 'goodbye' 
and 'thank you' we stride off to begin 
an 80 kilometre stretch along the 
Snowy River. 

Walking is slow and entails much 
straining of muscles and clambering 
over rock and sloping banks. Cypress 


pines cling to rocky pinnacles and large 
boulders are so smooth and white they 
resemble old snowdrifts. Down in this 
rugged solitude we are quite unaware of 
the farming country above. This night's 
camp is in a gorge section. Most of our 
camps on the Snowy are on sandbanks 
facing granite-edged pools. We do not pitch 
the tent along the Snowy. We prefer to 
sleep out in the moonlight. 


The next few days are rough and slow, 
over dissected rock ledges with turbulent 
water far below; through loose sand or 
thick scrub; and at other times through a 
maze of huge, egg-shaped boulders. A 
highlight are Currowang Falls, which tumble 
in two drops through sculptured clefts with 
clouds of spray rising from the upper fall. 
We do not cross the river for three days. It 
is too dangerous to attempt this. (Now I 


Back River Christmas, day eighteen. Ian 
Olsen 
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expect I would feel like weeping if 1 walked 
the Snowy. I will remember it when it was 
full and wild, and relatively free. [See 
Green Pages, page 91J) 

By 9 January the river has widened and 
we do our first real climb for days over 
Mulligans Mountain, where a black stallion 
challenges us while protecting his mares. 
Back on the river we slump under the only 
shade, a willow, and watch two dotterels 


taking turns to sit on eggs in a shallow 
depression on a gravel patch. Most after¬ 
noons on the Snowy section are spent 
trying to rest in the shade and escape from 
excessive glare off rocks and water. 

Thunder and lightning are heard distantly 
in the evening, and afternoon storms 
become the pattern for the next few days. 
On the following afternoon a deluge 
drenches us in seconds just before we 


come upon a family camped near the Pinch 
River. They are very interested in the story 
of our walk and ask whether we would like 
a glass of wine. Oh, bliss! Red wine in 
pottery goblets. Some time later we stagger 
off along the river, stopping a" couple of 
kilometres further on to camp and swim— 
and sit naked in the rain on white sand. 

At the official Pinch River camp are 
beer cans, rubbish and horse dung, and 
there is also our last food dump. It is 
a relief to depart the next morning 
although with heavy packs the climb 
up the Pinch Pass (900 metres) is 
strenuous. Near the Ingeegoodbee 
River, which runs through soft snow 
grasses, our maps change from 
1:25 000 to 1:100000. The naviga¬ 
tion is now slightly more difficult and 
Omeo Flat proves very elusive so we 
are not quite sure where we have 
camped. Heavy rain again descends 
at dinner time, raising the water of 
the stew by several inches and drown¬ 
ing the fire. 

It takes two more days to reach the 
Victorian border at Cowombat Flat 
by way of the Black Range where we 
joyfully leap the Murray River, which 
is a trickle of a creek here near its 
beginnings. It is now day 40 and the 
official finish of our walk. However, 
there is still some distance to the 
main road. 

After camping near Cowombat Hat 
in a wild, flashing, lashing thunder¬ 
storm we pack up and head up the 
track to the range. The Pilot is in low 
cloud and mist so we decide not to 
climb it. At Tin Mine Hut there are 
several horse-riders who are not very 
pleased to see us. They make dis¬ 
paraging comments and call us 'bush¬ 
whackers'. 

At Cascade Hut we meet a very 
friendly, lone and lonely cyclist who 
has verbal diarrhoea. We spend the 
night with him and are quite glad to 
leave in the morning. 

It is our last day of walking—all on 
roads or fire tracks—and at the main 
road we hitch a lift to Cooma. There 
we will stay in a motel for the night 
before catching the train home the 
following day. The motel bed is 
comfortable and it is great to have 
fresh food but we are hemmed in by 
four walls. I lie dreaming of moonlit 
nights and beautiful rivers and of 
walking instead of working. And 
there is something else missing in this 
moteL.there are no flies! Q 
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DU CANE DAYS 


Andrew Stevens gets the 
right weather for some of 
Tasmania's most picturesque 
bushwalking 

f He man at the bureau of meteorology 
C- had assured me that Hobart's worst 
February rains in 50 years were all but over. 
It was an apt beginning to another trip with 
Kerry, whom I had last seen a year ago after 
our 'it rained every day' epic over the 
Prince of Wales Range. 

Apart from having booked the ferry we 
had no plans other than to wander around 
the Du Cane Range for a week or so. The 
ridiculous weight of our packs convinced us 
that the attractively soft option of a night at 
Pine Valley Hut would be a dry start which 
would help to alleviate our phobia about 
dampness. 

On arrival the 'aroma' of fetid bush- 
walkers and drying gear made me rue our 
lazy decision. You had to hack your way 
through dense walls of drying undergar¬ 
ments and socks to claim a patch of bunk 
that wasn't being dripped on. Everyone in 
the hut was in remarkably good spirits 
considering that for most of them this was 
the last night of a long and wet week of 
walking. Being the only Tasmanians staying 
in the hut we had a certain appeal but des¬ 
pite our credentials no one was willing to 
believe me when 1 told them that the 
weather was clearing. 

After an aborted photo shoot in the 
afternoon the formal entertainment was 


wild bushwalking 






provided by six mean- and weathered- 
looking types who turned out to be 
members of an infamous Sydney bush¬ 
walking club. After listening to their collect¬ 
ive tales of 30 years of gung-ho trips in 
Tassie I decided to steer clear of any offers 
of membership at discounted rates. One of 
the more senior members could recount 
expeditions to Precipitous Bluff in the 
1960s—when men were men and A-frame 
packs were sheer luxury. These guys 
believed in total democracy when cooking 
their evening meal, right down to a decision 
on the water-level in the pots. These formal 
processes meant that it took them three 
hours to produce something looking suspi¬ 
ciously like dehydrated stew and deep- 
boiled apricots. 

The next morning most gave up on the 
weather and headed out. The weather 
cleared at about the time they would have 
been driving along the highway. The forest 
in Pine Valley is always at its best after a 
good soaking because the dampness brings 
out the orange in the fallen King Billy needles 
and pandani litter and also intensifies the 
sweet smell of the decaying and regenerating 
forest floor. The rush of blood created by 
exertion, the crisp air cleansing the lungs 
and the escape from the masses breaks the 
shackles that have become heavier by the 
day since the last trip. The wind died down 
late in the day and we were eventually 
rewarded with a fantastic sunset which 
prompted us to scramble around like 
paparazzi capturing the majestic glory of 
the three-headed beast Mt Geryon re¬ 
flected in the alpine tarns. You get the 
feeling that this monster is keeping a 
watchful eye over his domain and that 
mere mortals would do well not to dis¬ 
please him. 

We were going to get up early to see the 
sunrise the next day but when I woke at 
5 am an ugly greyness was engulfing every¬ 
thing. 1 felt a crust of ice on the tent so was 


glad to remain ensconced within the toasty 
warmth of the bag. Later on Kerry abruptly 
awoke me with 'What do you mean, bleak? 
Not a cloud in the sky!' Much fumbling 
about, putting on of frozen boots, erection 
of tripods; click, click. 

It was obvious that the burning sun 
would soon melt the frost off the northern 
head of Mt Geryon. A climb at a gentle¬ 
man's pace was in order. Clambering 
around the imposing dolerite cliffs high 
above the beast's domain the feeling of 
loftiness created by the clean mountain air 
is something to be experienced, not 
described. When near the summit Kerry 
was dubious about getting into just the right 
position for a photo—but if you want 
something done properly... 

We carried our gear to Walled Mountain 
late in the afternoon to obtain a 360° box- 
seat view for the sun's next finale. The 
performance did not disappoint with the 
prominent Mt Hyperion holding centre 
stage and turning a spectacular, fiery red. 
The supporting cast was about half of 
Tasmania's peaks with the Pelions only a 
stone's throw away to the north. French¬ 
mans Cap and the Eldons prominent to the 
west and the view south extending to the 
King William Range and beyond. We used 
the starlight to continue the ritual of 
consuming a bowl each of half-set instant 
pudding begun the previous night. The 
contents may leave the teeth feeling a bit 
chalky but the bloated sensation gives you 
a warm, fuzzy sensation that lasts the whole 
night 

Over a hearty bowl of muesli the next 
morning the Guardians were agreed upon 
as being the next viewing platform. In the 
heat of the midday sun the climb over the 
Minotaur was a good test of humour so we 
used the flexibility of our lack of timetable 
to camp soon after. In between afternoon 
siestas I watched Kerry scale the lofty 
heights of Mt Gould from the comfort of 


the Therm-a-Rest with water-bottle in hand. 
Watching someone expend energy like that 
is very therapeutic, so much so that 1 am 
sure there will soon be a virtual reality 
mountain-climbing game. 

Not having an agenda enhances the 
feeling and understanding of timelessness. 
There is a gentle, everlasting rhythm cre¬ 
ated by the light changes beginning with 
the middle of the night's dark silence which 
smoothly transforms into the steely blues 
and mauves of predawn light. The land¬ 
scape is abruptly awakened by the harsh, 
directional rays raking over the terrain. As 
the valleys are flooded with light the insect 
world comes alive and the tempo of life 
increases. The sun intensifies into the brilliant 
midday light which bakes a vegetation used 
to being covered by a cooling, white blan¬ 
ket. This seasonal uncovering is celebrated 
by the reds, pinks and whites of mountain 
rockets and scoparia together with many 
other delicate alpine jewels. The long hours 
of heat eventually force the many tarns and 
lakes to submit part of themselves into the 
always seemingly distant summer haze. Late 
afternoon is a winding-down period; the 
world cools off and rests before the sun's 
low rays set the landscape alight for its daily 
finale. The fire burns on the many rock- 
faces, intensifying with a crescendo of flame 
followed by a brief, purple glow. A serene 
world is then soothed by the soft afterglow 
of the sun soaking into the distance. Having 
such unusually good fortune with the 
weather enabled us to experience this over 
and over. 

The views from our camp were equal to 
anywhere in Tasmania, so it was easy to 
walk just an hour the next day to another 
part of the range. This allowed plenty of 
time for swimming and relaxing plus an 
exploration of the cliffs which rise from 
Lake Marion. 

We spent hours gazing out west, some¬ 
times imagining what tremendous forces 



Left, Acropolis sunset. Above, the author on 
the North Peak of Mt Geryon. The Acropolis is 
in the middle ground and Lake St Clair in the 
background. Pages 36 and 37, a memorable 
sunset on Mt Hyperion. All photos Andrew 
Stevens collection 
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had chiselled the landscape, at other times 
searching for the first signs of the inevitable 
deterioration in the weather. Years of being 
conditioned by the vagaries of the Tas¬ 
manian climate made us suspect the most 
innocuous cloud formations of being 
insidious threats. Every night before retiring 
we memorised our escape route but every 
morning Kerry was able to announce in¬ 
credulously: 'You're not going to bloody 
believe it—clear again!' Our observations 
with respect to a weather change proved 
inconclusive. The position of the Guardians 
gives you the feeling of being on the out¬ 
side of the park looking in, and it became 
very clear that our great National Park is 
not endless and requires a lot of care and 
protection by its human guardians. This 
truth would not be apparent to most of the 
Overland Track walkers, who could be 
excused for believing that the wilderness 
extends indefinitely. 

Lack of nasty scrub and perfect weather 
meant that the diet of Pasta Plus was the 
only thing that got the better of me on the 
trip—so much so that on the last night I 
decided to have an unadulterated packet of 
instant potato for dinner. 1 managed to per¬ 
vert the instructions and ended up with a 
very dry and flaky mix but attempted to 
remain stoic during its consumption. Kerry 

Below Mt Gould, with the Traveller Range in 


kept looking askance at me but didn't say 
anything so 1 thought that I had concealed 
the problem until we both cracked up in 
hysterics. I was advised to ingest a litre of 
water immediately to avoid a terminal 
clogging of the system which could result in 
a fate worse than death. The health depart¬ 
ment should make the manufacturer in¬ 
clude an appropriate warning on the packet 
for bushwalkers in remote areas. It turned 
out to be a blessing in disguise as 1 was 
short of toilet paper! 

The final day of any walk is often bitter¬ 
sweet as there is a reluctance to re-enter 
what is so easily forgotten. We paused to 
record the majesty of the range in our minds 
one more time. After a couple of hours we 
reached a major track. Although ostensibly 
still in the wild 1 now equate these first 
steps on the beaten track with the return to 
civilisation. 

We had not seen a soul after climbing out 
of the valley but this happy state rudely 
came to an end on our return to Narcissus 
Hut, with the high-tourist-season rush 
giving the place the atmosphere of an 
international airport. The culture shock may 
have been too much if I hadn't been head¬ 
ing to the Pelion Range a few days later for 
more of the same. O 

Andrew Stevens is a fourth-generation Tasmanian and a 
reformed peak bagger. Bushwalking and photography 
occupy most of his spare time. He hopes that his photos 
can help others to share his love for the Tasmanian 
wilderness. He lives in Melbourne. 
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The Simien Mountains offer a trekkir 
any on earth; a phol 





f he Blue Nile. Abyssinia. Mussolini. 

H. “ 


r Haile Selassie. Desert. Civil war. 
Famine. These and other dramatic 
images are associated with this great, 
land-locked, north African republic. 

these connections may be, 


most of us don't identify Ethio 
its own brand of Christianity and spec¬ 
tacular rituals that date back almost 


and Bungle-Bungle-Iike mounta 
that thrust 4500 metres into the 
rican haze. Mountains? Mountai 


2000 years. Less known sights include The Simien Mountains, in Ethiopia's 


the Queen of Sheba's palace, the pos¬ 
sible home of the Ark of the Covenant, 


north-west, are a series of soaring lit 
stone towers and awesome esca 
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O P I A ! 

xperience that may be as exotic as 
ssay by Chris Baxter 



merits. Surrounded by this extraordin- ing hardship and universal poverty, and 

ary landscape is a thriving traditional the friendliness, beauty and resource- for 3 

society which lives in the characteristic fulness of the people are inspirational. Chris 

round huts of the region, and farms The Simien Mountains are largely 

using methods that have changed little unknown to visitors to Ethiopia. Could he ra 

in thousands of years. Despite grind- this area offer some of the most exotic He ii\ 




Below, Simien escarpment from Chenek. 
Right, 'walking haystacks' between 
Chenek and Ambiquo. Pages 42 and 43, 
near Arkwazie. 
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Main photo, at Hawaza. (These peaks are 
pictured on Ethiopian Airlines tickets.) 
Inset, children at Chenek. Pages 46 and 
47, Sue Baxter above it all' near Geech. 
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ongungarra 


Can Victoria's last, major,, unprotected wilderness be saved? 


The Wilderness Society has called on 
the governments to protect the Wongun- 
garra's wilderness qualities by adding it 
to the Alpine National Park. TWS asks all 
Wild readers, regardless of where they 
live, to write urgently to the address 
below. Request that the Wongungarra val¬ 
ley be spared and that timber be altern¬ 
atively sourced from regrowth forest that 
exists outside the Wongungarra region. 
Contact the Honourable Marie Tehan, 
Minister for Natural Resources & Envir¬ 
onment, 8 Nicholson St, East Melbourne, 
Vic 3002. 


# n this issue we take the unprecedented 
step of changing the format of a regu¬ 
lar department in an attempt to save 
wilderness in the very heart of the Victor¬ 
ian Alps. The rugged valley of the Won¬ 
gungarra River lies just south-west of Mt 
Hotham; the ridgetops are covered with 
alpine meadows and snow gums and offer 
superb views of nearby ranges. Almost a 
kilometre below, at the foot of slopes of 
giant mountain ash, flows the pristine 
Wongungarra River, the only undisturbed 
habitat of the spotted tree frog. 

The Wongungarra valley is under threat 
from logging. In January (1999) the 
Victorian and Federal Governments will 
decide whether to log the valley as part of 
the North-East Regional Forest Agreement. 


Spotted tree frog, Litoria spenceri, 
of Australia's most endangered spe 
Peter Robertson 




Above, the upper Wongungarra 
River below Blowfly Spur. Chris 
Baxter. Right, walkers below the 
Twins (1703 metres), overlooking 
the upper Wongungarra River 
valley. The Blue Rag Range is in 
the background. Stephen Curtain 
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n 1992 August and September had 

been quite wet and Rod suggested that 
we have a look at paddling the upper 
Yarrangobilly River in the Kosciuszko Na¬ 
tional Park. This small alpine stream crosses 
the Snowy Mountains Highway near its 
source and needs good rain (or snow melt) 
to make it navigable. 

For years 1 had been waiting for free time 
to coincide with good water and the avail¬ 
ability of companions to do this trip, which 
Rod Morriss and Dave Carmichael had done 
eight years earlier. They had teased me with 
stories of long rapids, alpine vegetation, deep 
limestone gorges, effluxes, waterfalls and a 
natural thermal pool at the end in which to 
defrost. Most intriguing of all was a spur 
from a limestone mountain which swallowed 
the whole river after a sharp bend to the 
right. It had to be carefully anticipated to 
gain the safety of the last eddy—beyond it 
lay log-jams and dark, turbulent water from 
riverbed to cave ceiling. 

When we left Canberra at 6 am Rod's 
car was loaded to the hilt with three kayaks, 
a mountain bike for the turn-around, 
overnight gear and cross-country skis in 
case the water was too low. It looked as 
though we were touring for two months. 
Three hours later we had stashed the bike 
at Yarrangobilly Caves and arrived at the 
highway crossing. The river was filled with 
clear, cold water from bank to bank- 
fantastic! We did not waste any time 
donning wet suits while taking in the view 
of dark, snow-filled clouds rolling over 
white mountain tops. 

We were on the small stream before 10 
am and it surprised me with its pace and 
sharp bends as it dropped from long race 


into rapid. It had some bite, too, with fallen 
trees and branches protruding into the 
strongest current and very narrow, com¬ 
mitting sections where the river split into 
two round long islands. The river bedrock 
was unusually sharp. Fortunately, we were 
in plastic kayaks but they were taking some 
deep cuts. The clear snow-melt water also 
had some bite as we dived over a drop or 
made a deep brace but nothing could cool 
our enthusiasm. With two young children 
and too much work it had been many years 
since 1 had enjoyed a new river trip. The 
cleanness and beauty of this alpine stream 
were a special treat. 

The river drops approximately ten metres 
a kilometre so we were racing along. None 
of the rapids were more than grade 3 and 
most could be shot without inspection from 
the bank. The sun only shone through once 
in a while so we found it warmest to keep 
moving. About halfway, just past Yans 
Crossing, we entered an almost sheer, sculp¬ 
tured limestone gorge with remarkable 
caves, overhangs and carved banks. Our 
cameras were heating up with all the angles 
and scenes we couldn't leave unrecorded. 
On a warmer day we would have spent 
hours or days exploring this remote and 
wonderful gorge. 

Fingers blue with cold and stiffening arms 
kept us moving. Rod and Dave became 
more alert with each bend as we ap¬ 
proached the river-swallowing spur. 

Suddenly there was a flash of paddle 
blades as Dave dived left into an eddy. The 
rest of the river curled round a tight bend 
to the right and Rod and I anxiously 
squeezed in beside him as we viewed the 
remarkable, disappearing river. 


There was one more eddy just to the 
right of the cave entrance and the cave 
ceiling had much more clearance than Rod 
and Dave remembered from their earlier 
trip. We portaged an easy 200 metres to a 
downstream backwater, left our kayaks and 
walked to the natural bridge. The spur was 
no more than 100 metres wide and a ten 
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metre section of ceiling had fallen in 
midlength. Looking from the bank into the 
cave entrance the first 30 metres to the 
cave-in were turbulent but clearly navig¬ 
able. We scrambled to the cave exit to see 
the current swirling freely from a dark, low 
tunnel. For the first time we wondered 
whether the cave could be safely paddled. 

We ran to our boats, paddled to the cave 
exit and inspected it carefully. It was low 
and too narrow to paddle through but we 
could manoeuvre our kayaks upstream by 
pushing against the ceiling, taking care not 
to go broadside to the swirling current- 
awkward but manageable. A small, rocky 
race at the cave-in meant that the boats had 
to be dragged upstream. Dave had paddled 
upstream to the entrance in an eddy on our 
right but failed to break through the current 
to the eddy outside the cave on our left. He 
was carried awkwardly past a trapped log in 
the fast, swirling current back into the depths 
of the narrowing cave—not a pleasant place 
to capsize. My turn was next and in spite of 
the pounding in my chest 1 felt quite 
confident. I nudged my kayak right to the 
limit of the subterranean eddy before 
pulling left into the current and riding a 


standing wave to the eddy outside the 
cave—exhilaration! 

On his next turn Dave succeeded after 
giving the log a nudge. Then Rod, who 
made it look so easy, went back to surf in 
the standing waves. In turn, Dave and I also 
indulged in riding the waves, taking photos 
and yahooing—we hadn't expected this 
extra treat. Returning downstream through 
the cave was easy, taking the right-hand 
channel after the cave-in. However, I re¬ 
commend to others to explore the channel 
first from the downstream end because 
lethal log-jams could occur at any time and 
we had to bend low in the downstream 
section—a water-level another 150 milli¬ 
metres higher would make it impassable by 
kayak. When exploring from the down¬ 
stream end it's easy to retreat with the 
current through the known section—not so 
from upstream against the current. 

The last four kilometres were just as 
scenic and impressive as those before, with 
the deep limestone canyon at Yarrangobilly 
Caves and that thermal pool in which to 
warm up and do Eskimo rolls at the end. 

We had completed the 15 kilometre trip 
in just over three hours and now enjoyed 



Top left, surfing out of the cave. Graham 
Shaw. Above, into the unknown. David 
Carmichael. Left, paddling energetically to 
keep warm despite the fast current. Shaw 


our lunch before the grunt out of the gorge 
up the pool track to the Caves road. Rod (a 
true sportsman) rode to the car while Dave 
and I quizzed the ranger about the river cave. 
He had never heard of anyone kayaking 
through it before and suggested we should 
write to Wild to test the response. 

Apart from the result we were enlivened 
by the beauty and variety of the trip as well 
as by our most unexpected adventure 
'through' the mountain. O 

The best map to use for this trip is the Yarrangobilly 
1:25 000 Central Mapping Authority sheet. 

Graham Shaw began to kayak in 1980. In the early 
1980s he made his way down the Franklin and Denison 
Rivers. He has travelled 800 kilometres along the Great 
Barrier Reef and 700 kilometres along the Kimberley 
coast by sea kayak. He lives in Canberra. 
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wild bushwalking 


Doug Humonn profiles 
the quiet achiever' of 
Australian bushwalking, 
natural history and 
wilderness conservation 
• 

# n a vivid childhood memory I am camped 
with my family on the banks of the 
Darling River, New South Wales, during 
one of our sojourns to the outback. Flood- 
waters are lapping at our fireplace and 
the desert is about to bloom. It is August 
1973 and further north two middle- 
aged guys, Warren Bonython and 
Charles McCubbin, have just finished 
walking across the Simpson Desert. 

In what must rank as one of the great 
modem-day Australian adventures, they 
pulled a 270 kilogram trailer for 32 
days over 463 kilometres. This journey 
is akin to the recent South Pole epic of 
Ian Brown, Peter Treseder and Keith 
Williams. Stamina and strength were 
needed for both journeys but it was 
also necessary to be practical, clever, 
resourceful, determined and commit¬ 
ted. McCubbin has all these qualities, 
and more. As Bonython wrote of him, 

T was at once dumbfounded and 
filled with admiration for Charles's 
strength and fortitude'. 

When the name McCubbin 
mentioned, most people immediately 
think of the great Australian impres¬ 
sionist painter, Frederick McCubbin. 
Charles is the painter's grandson but 
deserves recognition in his own right 
for his contribution to the arts, as well 
as to exploration, science, conservation 
and the outdoors 'industry'. 

In Walking the Simpson Desert (Rigby, 
1980), a book which he dedicated to 
McCubbin, Bonython wrote how indebted 
he was to McCubbin for the journey's 
success. Bonython knew the mettle of the 
man; they had already shared an earlier 
walk in the Flinders Ranges. 'There were 
few if any besides Charles in whom I could 
have sufficient confidence for such an 
undertaking', wrote Bonython. 

Like Bonython I would choose McCubbin 
as a companion for difficult times. He is one 
of the few people with whom I would feel 
completely comfortable if isolated in the 
bush. 'Isolated', not Tost'; with McCubbin I 
cannot imagine feeling lost. There would be 
too much to observe, to investigate, to 
explore and to learn in the bush. 

Investigation and astute observation have 
characterised McCubbin's life. By the age of 
43, when the Simpson Desert journey was 
undertaken, walking and exploring all day 
were second nature to him. 

Brought up in the Melbourne suburb of 
South Yarra, with his own nature plot in the 
garden, McCubbin's interest in natural 
history was encouraged by his mother. She 
would take him hunting for cicadas in Kings 


Domain at night. McCubbin regarded the 
Royal Botanic Gardens as his 'adventure 
playground'. 

Armed with a tea strainer he would trawl 
the lakes in the gardens in search of new 
and intriguing animals. By the age of nine 
he was taking insects to what is now known 
as Museum Victoria for identification. 
Taken under the wing of the museum's 
curator of insects, Alec Burns, the teenage 
McCubbin was soon looking for insects and 
associated plants at the museum's request. 


Herbarium specimens were photographed 
in black and white to serve as field guides. 

Here was a naturalist and adventurer in 
the making. With an old six-by-four-foot 
piece of canvas to use as a tent, he made 
bushwalking trips into mountain-ash forest 
from the Black Spur, east of Melbourne. 
The artist was also emerging: field sketches 
of plants and animals provided material for 
later paintings. Numerous school holidays 
were spent at Woodend, north of Mel¬ 
bourne, often walking the ten kilometres to 
the foot of Mt Macedon, past the house 
where his famous grandfather had once 
lived, to spend the day exploring the forest 
and the trachyte caves full of bogong 
moths. 

McCubbin left school to enter the 
business world. However, given his inter¬ 
ests, this was not to his liking. He took up 
commercial art at night school and was 
committed in his ambition to become a 
full-time painter. At age 23 he was again 
roaming museums and galleries but this 
time in London, where he had the op¬ 
portunity to examine the unfinished works 
—and the techniques—of the old masters in 
his lunch-hour. 


Returning to Australia and to marriage with 
Pat Gerraty, whom he had met in England, 
McCubbin worked in advertising. While he 
continued to bushwalk in his spare time he 
also became involved with the Scout move¬ 
ment. Rovers was a natural area of activity 
for him and many trips ensued including 
rockclimbing at the Cathedral Range and 
snow-camping and igloo building on the Baw 
Baw Plateau and Mt Erica. 

While living in Melbourne from 1961 -82 
McCubbin had a natural garden with ponds. 


Left, Charles McCubbin at the end of his 
1973 Simpson Desert crossing. All uncredited 
photos McCubbin collection. Above, McCub¬ 
bin, the naturalist, left, on Banks Island, Torres 
Strait, 1969. 


fed by rainwater from the roof, to encourage 
wildlife. Nearby Koonung Creek was fertile 
ground for him, and the home of frogs 
native to the area and the imperial blue 
butterfly. I remember the McCubbin home 
as a wilderness in the sea of suburbia. 

In Australia, bushwalking was still in its 
infancy in the late 1950s and only about a 
hundred Europeans had been to South-west 
Tasmania by 1960. John Bechervaise had 
made the first ascent of Federation Peak in 
January 1949 and only sketch maps of the 
area were available. Tasmania, specifically 
the South-west, beckoned and McCubbin 
and a group of Rovers climbed Federation 
Peak in 1961-62 on the first of three 
journeys to the South-west. The information 
with which he returned inspired two sub¬ 
sequent museum expeditions. 

Arturs Neboiss, then curator of insects at 
the museum, was one of many people 
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inspired by McCubbin and considers him 'a 
great naturalist...devoted to his cause'. At 
McCubbin's urging Neboiss joined one of 
these expeditions as the first professional 
entomologist to collect specimens in the 
South-west. 

These were epic journeys. McCubbin re¬ 
counts carrying 40 kilogram packs, some¬ 
times covering only a couple of kilometres 
a day in trackless country and enduring 
'rain without cessation for 14 days...but, it 
was wonderful when the sun came out'. His 
pack contained a pressure lamp, a battery- 
operated UV lamp, glass, alcohol, ether, a 
camera and a tripod. Sheets were set out to 
attract insects and specimens were 
systematically collected and stored for later 
analysis. 

Neboiss noted that McCubbin was a 
marvellous organiser and companion who 
never lost his head and, 'whatever we 
experienced Charles would know how to 
get out of if. Further, McCubbin provided 
information on plants, animals and the 
area's geomorphology. These expeditions 
greatly increased scientific knowledge of 
the South-west and preceded the well- 
documented journeys of people such as 
Olegas Truchanas. 

In 1961 McCubbin joined Auski as its 
second staff member. It was one of the few 
businesses in Melbourne then selling gear 
for bushwalking and, particularly, skiing. 
There were import restrictions and many 
products were in short supply. 

McCubbin recalls the turnover in the year 
he joined Auski being a mere—pre-decimal— 
£30 000. Seven years later it could be 
$30 000 a day and there were 14 staff! 


Vehicle tracks in the mountains near 
Melbourne were few, making access diffi¬ 
cult and ensuring greater protection for the 
Alps than today's forest roads. McCubbin 
recalls his first visit to Lake Tali Kamg in the 
early 1960s when the road stopped at 
Licola. Many people would share his view 
of the lake now being a pale replica of its 
former self. 

By the 1960s the forest industry was 
pushing tracks further into the Alps, wreak¬ 
ing havoc on vast slopes and opening up 
areas previously only accessible to those 
with energy and dedication—who generally 
treated the bush with respect and care. As 
McCubbin has commented, the road dam¬ 
age extends beyond the obvious. Con¬ 
toured roads disrupt seepages—seriously 
damaging microhabitats. Road-mak¬ 
ing machines spread introduced 
grasses and weeds and create high¬ 
ways for foxes and feral cats which 
decimate small mammal popula¬ 
tions. These elements have had an 
'appalling impact' as a different 
group of people entered the Alps 
bringing 'rubbish, grog, more roads 
and a greater risk of fire'. 

McCubbin retained the ambition 
of painting as a profession, but 
worked six days a week to earn an 
income for a young family. With 
Sunday his only free day, he painted 
on most week nights from 10 pm to 
1 am. By the time he left Auski he 
had already held two solo exhibi¬ 
tions. At the end of 1967 and again 
in 1968 he joined Bonython in 
several stages of the latter's docu¬ 


mented walk in the Flinders Ranges. In late 
1967 Bonython reported that McCubbin 
said, 'I think it would be possible to walk 
across the Simpson Desert'. But not at this 
stage and not for another six years. 

Having left Auski to join Outward Bound, 
McCubbin did several summer stints at 
Howmans Gap, near Falls Creek. As an 
instructor, he was dealing with young 
people who were often in the bush for the 
first time. Youths from a range of back¬ 
grounds joined together to rockclimb, bush- 
walk, kayak, develop their bush skills and 
improve their fitness. 

Around this time McCubbin also joined 
the newly created Victorian Bushwalking 
and Mountaincraft Training Advisory Board, 
a body which to this day trains adults to 














lead walking and skiing parties safely. The 
formation of the board was a direct re¬ 
sponse to some tragic accidents involving 
schoolchildren including the well-docu¬ 
mented incident of teenagers caught in a 
blizzard at Cradle Mountain in Tasmania in 
the 1960s. 

McCubbin had started preparations for 
his landmark text Australian Butterflies 
(Nelson, 1973) on his earlier trips to South¬ 
west Tasmania and following his third 
successful exhibition was commissioned for 
the work. For several years there was a 
range of trips around Australia including 
one of three months to Cape York and the 
Torres Strait islands when he left with $100 
in his pocket and came back with $7.00. He 
prepared initial sketches of plants that 
butterflies use in their life cycle and then 
finished his drawings in Melbourne. The 
book was the first comprehensive text for 
40 years and as Neboiss said, 'nothing of 
that kind has been done since'. All the 
artwork is water-colour and every element 
of the butterflies' life is painstakingly written 
and drawn. By now McCubbin was the 
professional artist he had striven to become. 

McCubbin's practical approach is re¬ 
vealed in this extract from the text: 'In 
order to make a collection of butterflies a 
certain amount of equipment is required. It 

Far left, McCubbin collecting insects, South¬ 
west Tasmania, 1965. Left, McCubbin's 1977 
painting of mountain ash, in the Amcor collec¬ 
tion. Below, a footsore McCubbin resting 
beside the 'Comalco Camel', Simpson Desert, 
1973. C Warren Bonython 


is probably a good idea to start with a pair 
of curved entomological forceps and a 
supply of entomological pins, but the first 
essential is a net.' Neboiss has recently 
stated that the book '...is a remarkable 
achievement and will stay for a long 
time...it has no comparison, being both a 
reference book and a coffee-table book'. 
Certainly it is a book of outstanding beauty 
and interest, intriguing for the amateur and 
essential for the professional. 

McCubbin returned to Australia from 
England in 1972 and with Bonython began 
preparations for the Simpson Desert jour¬ 
ney. With his teenage son he made a trial 
run in the Sunset Country in northern 
Victoria of the trailer the pair were to pull, 
and pronounced it suitable. For several 
months after that Bonython and McCubbin 
divided the many tasks required for the 
epic walk they were contemplating. 

McCubbin had the mammoth task of 
procuring and packaging the food. On the 
journey itself problem after problem was 
encountered. Apart from the sheer weight 
of the trailer they were pulling, unexpected 
Tribulus burrs punctured the tyres literally 
hundreds of times, requiring repair and 
reinflation. These burrs forced them to 
abandon the original plan to walk along the 
corridor between the dunes to avoid 
pulling the trailer atop dune crests up to 30 
metres high. However, burr-free dune crests 
became the only option although every few 
kilometres the dune would peter out and 
the trailer had to be dragged to another crest 

When the metal shaft on the trailer broke 
on the third day, lesser men would have 
been deterred but in McCubbin it only 


brought out improvisation. They cut down 
and shaped two trees which McCubbin 
lashed to the trailer. As Bonython com¬ 
mented, 'Charles never lost his deter¬ 
mination in the different crises we experi¬ 
enced'. 

Despite the energy required to walk and 
perform the daily duties McCubbin still 
managed to study the natural world. He not 
only devised methods for collecting water 
and considered the means for survival un¬ 
aided in the desert, but also collected a 
number of invertebrates for the museum in 
Melbourne. McCubbin can quickly perform 
a task in the time available. Just as readily, 
he can patiently watch for hours as an 
animal or insect emerges and reveals its 
behaviour and habits for later illustration or 
record. 

Subsequently, a BBC documentary, The 
Green Centre, was made and McCubbin 
was to revisit the Simpson on a museum 
expedition several years later. Then fol¬ 
lowed a series of scripts during the mid- 
1970s for an ABC natural-history series on 
Australia. The first colour films made by the 
ABC and the first series sold overseas, these 
films were marked by their thorough re¬ 
search and conservation message. He went 
on to write a series of natural-history art¬ 
icles for the Melbourne Age. 

McCubbin is a persuasive and author¬ 
itative voice. His involvement with popular 
media is yet another way in which he uses 
his redoubtable talents, knowledge and 
energy to encourage greater understanding 
among Australians about the way we live 
with our natural environment and how to 
appreciate it 









McCubbin and his wife live in a house he 
purpose-built at Longford near Sale, Gipps- 
land, Victoria. With a studio near the water 
and a glasshouse for breeding butterflies he 
continues to indulge in his passions. He re¬ 
mains in demand as a speaker on natural 
history and as a consultant and is a strenu¬ 
ous advocate for sound conservation 
practice—particularly in the waterways and 


into the marvellous Prince Regent River 
area of the Kimberley. But for now his heart 
is in Gippsland, where in 1973 he worked 
on the environmental impact statement for 
the La Trobe River. 

According to McCubbin, East Gippsland 
still retains areas of Australia's highest quality 
wilderness and he visits places there where 
few people go. His plea for the Australia of 


almost as though a forest-or, indeed, our 
whole environment—were one animal. He 
illustrates this with East Gippsland's potoroos, 
which eat fungi and have a symbiotic 
relationship with native plants. Potoroos, 
plants and insects have evolved together 
and all will suffer if one partner is taken 
away. McCubbin comments that, 'each 
partner is also a component in other circles 
of dependency.. .we interfere in the divers¬ 
ity of nature at our peril and should regard 
large-scale monocultures as a threat to our 
survival'. 

He bemoans the specialist scientists who 
have tunnel vision when there should be 
regular exchange of information between 
different disciplines. To an ornithologist who 
said to him 'I know nothing about plants', 
McCubbin replied, 'well, you know nothing 
about birds then'. 

He marvels at the miraculous diversity of 
nature. Of going into the forests of South¬ 
west Tasmania he says, 'it was like being the 
first person in the New World', seeing natural 
places 'as they were at the time of Christ and 
the pyramids'. He is truly galled by senseless 
and avoidable damage to the environment 
but remains level-headed and logical in his 


forest of the Gippsland region which are 
under such enormous pressure. Groups and 
individuals tread a path to his door to be 
captivated by his knowledge, great em¬ 
pathy and broad interests. 

He has held and holds honorary posts 
including executive positions with bodies 
such as the Royal Melbourne Zoological 
Gardens, Museum Victoria, various art 
societies and the Entomological Society of 
Australia. He has had numerous articles 
published and is represented in many 
galleries in Australia and overseas. His 
commissioned works include a set of ten 
stamps for Australia Post in 1981-82. If he 
hasn't been accorded a citizen's medal in 
Australia—something he may have omitted 
to tell me—he should be awarded one. 

Perhaps the most popular exhibit at the 
Melbourne zoo is the Butterfly House, for 
which McCubbin was principal consultant. 
Working with architects, nursery- and zoo 
staff and other entomologists, parameters 
were laid down for lighting, humidity and 
temperature range as well as for the 
orientation of the building and positioning 
of shrubs and trees within the enclosure. 
McCubbin bred many of the butterflies at 
his Longford property and propagated a 
huge number of the necessary butterfly- 
food plants. 

McCubbin is one of the few people to 
have collected specimens on the Weipa side 
of the Cape York Peninsula. He has been 


Above, McCubbin (right) and party at 
Bechervaise Plateau, South-west Tas¬ 
mania, 1963. Right, McCubbin today. 
Chris Baxter 


the next millennium includes: ensuring 
that corridors connect remaining areas 
of bush; no roads in what little is left 
unscathed and keeping vehicles out; 
Australians valuing passive use of the 
environment and places to which you 
can only walk; striking up allies across 
various sectors to protect biodiversity; and 
encouraging zoos to show species in their 
natural state to minimise people damaging 
the bush. 

McCubbin considers that he is enormously 
fortunate to be in the last generation that 
has seen so much pristine forest. When Wild 
sponsored Wild Forests 94 and brought UK 
botanist David Bellamy to East Gippsland 
to highlight continuing atrocities in the 
forests, it took little time to decide that 
McCubbin would be the ideal patron for 
the event. He agreed and, while Bellamy 
and the forests got the headlines, it was he 
who explained the complex relationships in 
the forest to the media on their incongru¬ 
ous path to view one of the biggest trees 
still standing in Gippsland but subject to 
imminent logging (see Wild no 56). 

The interdependence of all the elements 
that make up a forest intrigues McCubbin, 


determination to ensure long-term pro¬ 
tection for the diversity of nature's best. 

There are few people whose interests 
and achievements cover such a broad 
range. Through his life of activity and 
learning, McCubbin continues to inspire 
many people including his family and 
friends. Contemplating his achievements 
should encourage us all to leave no stone 
unturned in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Indeed, his daughter Jo recalls no stone 
ever being left unturned on their walks to 
the Koonung Creek when she was a child. 
And now, with grandson Alex at the 
Longford property, McCubbin continues to 
overturn stones, literally, to reveal their 
hidden interests. O 

Doug Humana is the 1997 Wild Environmentalist of the 
Year. He has been a regular contributor to Wild and now 
lives in Hobart where he enjoys the wilds of Tasmania. 
He is Executive Director of the Australian Bush Heritage 
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Linking the Gibraltar Range and Washpool 
National Parks, by Janet Cavanaugh 


O n the edge of the New England 
tablelands in New South Wales, 
between Grafton and Glen Innes, the 
Gibraltar Range and Washpool National 
Parks at first give the impression of being 
ultimate contrasts. At the heart of the 
former lie swamps and heathlands studded 
with granite tors, whereas the heart of the 


latter is the famed Willowie Scrub—the 
largest and least disturbed coachwood 
rainforest in the world. In fact, both parks 
contain significant areas of rainforest and 
tall, open forest. These parks are World 
Heritage listed and form part of the Central 
Eastern Rainforest Reserves (Australia) 
property. 


The walk is a 60 kilometre circuit which 
takes three to four days although five days 
allows you time to explore the side tracks. 
Most of the route meanders through open 
forest, subalpine swamps and heathland on 
a plateau strewn with granite tors. Side 
tracks allow exploration of rainforest and 
moist eucalypt forest with old-growth New 
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England blackbutt and tallow-wood in the 
valleys off the plateau. Being on the edge of 
the tablelands, the scenery is spectacular 
and there are plenty of lookouts over sur¬ 
rounding, undisturbed forest. 

This is a comfortable, easygoing walk, 
suited to a group or a family with children 
approaching teenage years. Most of the 
route is on fire tracks. 

• When to go 

Walking is possible on the Gibraltar Range 
all year. 

Spring and late autumn are probably the 
best times-the weather is more likely to be 
fine and the wild-flower displays are im¬ 
pressive. Banksias, a myriad of peas, and 
grevilleas add to the displays. The waratah 
flowers from late October to early Decem¬ 
ber and Christmas bells flower in Decem¬ 
ber. 

Winter is mild and the days are usually 
sunny. Be prepared for frosts at night. Snow 
is infrequent. 

Early summer is fire season and the parks 
may be closed without warning due to bush- 


fire threat. Late summer to early autumn is 
the rainy season and it is common for it to 
rain heavily for a week. 

• Safety 

Take care with sunburn. Remember: if you 
use sunscreen and insect repellents, sponge 
off before swimming in the creeks and water- 
holes. These are the home of threatened 
frog species. Keep an eye out for snakes, 
ticks and leeches. 

When walking along public roads, walk in 
single file on the right side facing oncoming 
traffic. 

In early summer inform the Glen Innes 
office of the National Parks & Wildlife Service 
of your trip, in case of a fire emergency. 

• Maps 

The route is well marked. Refer to the guide¬ 
book for additional information (see below). 

Some tracks are shown on 1:25 000 Cent¬ 
ral Mapping Authority maps— Coombadjha 
and Cangai cover most of the walk; less 
than five kilometres of the track is on Glen 
Elgin. Coombadjha was last updated in 1982 
and shows tracks that no longer exist. Large 
sections of the walk are not shown on the 
maps. 

• Further reading 

The NPWS guidebook, A Walk on the Edge 
of Wilderness, is available from NPWS of¬ 
fices for $5.00, or by mail order from the 
Glen Innes District Office, NPWS, PO Box 
281, Glen Innes, NSW 2370. There are 
some small errors in the distances and the 
guide doesn't include a new track which 
removes the one kilometre hike along the 
Gwydir Highway between Tin Ore Creek 
and Surveyors Creek fire tracks. 

Four of the side tracks and parts of the 
main circuit are also described in Tyrone 
Thomas' 50 Walks-Coffs Harbour/Cold 
Coast Elinterland. 

• Access 

The Gwydir Highway bisects the parks. The 
turn-off for Mulligans Hut is 70 kilometres 
from Glen Innes and 95 kilometres from 
Grafton. Hitchhiking on the highway is 
reasonably easy. A Countrylink bus can 
drop you off and pick you up at the entry 
of the Gibraltar Range National Park at 

Coombadjha Creek. Both photos Peter Croft 


Open forest, subalpine swamps, heathland, 
rainforest, eucalypt forest 
REGION North-east NSW 


BEST TIME Spring and late autumn 
SPECIAL POINTS 

This is possibly the most accessible 
of Australia's World Heritage 
Areas. Drinking-water is 
available from some camping 
grounds 


various times during the week. Phone 
Countrylink on 13 2232 to book. 

• Camping 

Camping in the Mulligans Hut, Coom¬ 
badjha and Bellbird camping areas costs 
$5.00 a night for each person through a 
self-registration system. Bush camping is 
permitted but not within one kilometre 
of the designated camping grounds. 

• The walk 

This is a clockwise circuit, which starts 
and ends at Mulligans Hut. 

If arriving by bus, alight at the Visitor 
Centre in the Gibraltar Range National 
Park on the Gwydir Highway. From 
here, there is a six-and-a-half kilometre 
walk. Proceed along the road towards 
Mulligans Hut, keeping your eyes open 
for the Dandahra Creek Track 400 metres 
along the road. This track wanders 
between granite boulders and through 
swamps and open forest, and hops over 
Little Dandahra Creek a few times using 
stepping-stones. It's the first opportunity 
to see waratahs and Christmas bells. 

Part-way along the track is the junc¬ 
tion with the Surveyors Creek fire track. 
You can choose to start the circuit earlier 
from here. Alternatively, continue along 
the Dandahra Creek Track to Mulligans 
Hut. You may wish to camp here over¬ 
night. The camping ground has drinking- 
water, toilets, sinks and cold showers. 
From here you can take side-trips to the 
Needles, Barra Nula Cascades, Dan¬ 
dahra Falls and Murrumbooee Cas¬ 
cades. 

• Day one 

Mulligans Hut to Boundary Creek 
Falls (19 kilometres). In spring and 
early summer this day's walk is a delight 
with the spectacular wild-flower displays 
and the cool, crystal-clear streams pro¬ 
viding relief from the heat. 

Backtrack about four-and-a-half kilo¬ 
metres along the Dandahra Creek Track 
to the junction with the Surveyors Creek 
fire track. Follow the latter for two 
kilometres until you reach the road to 
Mulligans Hut. Walk south along the road 
for 800 metres to join the Dandahra 
Crags Track. From here you can follow a 
four kilometre side track to Anvil Rock. 

Dandahra Crags Track heads west for 
nearly three kilometres, past rocky 
outcrops with the intriguing names of 
janoolas Children and Djarragans War¬ 
riors. From close to Dandahra Crags you 
can explore the outcrops and reach the 
top. Here you are rewarded with a view 
over Nymboida National Park to the 
Guy Fawkes River. 

The track continues west for 200 
| metres, then turns to the north-east 
1 Soon you will rejoin the Surveyors 
I Creek fire track. Follow the fire track 

■ north-west through open forest, wind- 

■ ing your way between boulders and 
i hanging swamps (watch out for some 

boggy areas as the boardwalk has rotted 
in places). This is a strange landscape, 
seemingly created by a giant throwing 
stones about in a haphazard manner. 
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HOLMESGLEN 

INSTITUTE OF TAFE 


Interested in a Career in 
Fitness and Recreation? 

Holmesglen Institute of TAFE offers a wide range of fitness and recreation courses for those interested in a career in this exciting industry. 
Holmesglen’s qualified staff have built strong ties with industry, ensuring current and relevant industry skills and knowledge. 

• Certificate in Occupational Studies - Recreation; 

• Certificate in Fitness Recreation 

• VICFIT 


• Personal Training 

• Advanced Certificate in Physical Recreation (Outdoor Recreation) 

• Diploma of Recreation (Sports Administration) 


Many of the graduates from these courses, apart from securing employment, also go on to further study opportunitiesto enhance existing 
knowledge and skills. 

Graduates of the Certificate in Occupational Studies - Recreation can advance into the Diploma of Recreation (Sports Administration) or 
the Advanced Certificate in Physical Recreation (Outdoor Recreation). Graduates of the Certificate in Fitness Instruction can progress into 
degree programs such as the Bachelor of Arts (Recreation), and the Bachelor of Applied Science (Physical Education/Human Movement). 
For further information on any of these courses, please call 



(03) 9564 1832 or (03) 9564 1699 

Holmesglen Institute of TAFE, Batesford Road, Chadstone 3148 
www.holmesglen.vic.edu.au 



Unspoilt, unexploited and unbelievable. Island Airlines delivers real discovery— 
and only an hour's flight from Melbourne or Gippsland. Mountain ranges, enormous fern glades, 
perfectly private beaches and pristine coastline—all here in an archipelago of 63 diverse islands 
in eastern Bass Strait. With hundreds of bush tracks, coastal walks, a sheer abundance of wildlife 
and a real chance of unearthing your own Killiecrankie diamond— Island Airlines is the 
Flinders Island specialist. Short-break packages from $448 a person include return airfares, 
hire-car, waterfront accommodation at Flinders Island Lodge and generous breakfasts. 

For the bigger picture, freecall 1800 818 826 and we’ll send you the colour brochure. 
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After three-and-a-half kilometres is the start 
of the Mallee Track (this was built after the 
guidebook was published). It heads west 
through a stunted forest landscape punc¬ 
tuated by more granite outcrops before 
reaching the Gwydir Highway after just 
over a kilometre. 

Cross the highway to join the Tin Ore 
Creek fire track. This passes through heath- 
land and near boulders and arrives at the 
North West fire track after three kilometres. 
Four hundred metres to the south-west is a 
locked gate, then the Boundary Creek Falls 
rest area; camp here for the night. There are 
picnic tables, toilets and fireplaces. Spot¬ 
lighting after dark you can see greater gliders 
and possums in the tall messmates and blue 
gums. Occasionally you might hear the boom¬ 
ing call of a powerful owl (which sounds 
like a big boobook with attitude). 

• Day two 

Boundary Creek Falls to Grassy Creek 
(ten kilometres). You can explore the 
falls by taking a track to their base. To rejoin 
the circuit, backtrack along the first 400 
metres of the North West fire track. Con¬ 
tinue north along this fire track through 
woodland; look for honey-eaters and other 
birds. This part of the walk is shared with 
the Bicentennial National Trail. 

A side track leads to Duffer Creek Falls after 
about three kilometres. The Bicentennial 
National Trail exits two kilometres further 
on. Continue for another one-and-a-half 
kilometres to Haystack Mountain, one of 
the most impressive rock formations along 
the walk. It is best to follow a contour and 
approach the top from the south. 

Proceed three kilometres to the cleared 
camp-site on the banks of Grassy Creek. 
This site doesn't have any facilities. 



Cross the creek and head downstream to 
look at the mining relics in a clearing about 
600 metres to the north. The rusting 
stamping battery and boiler are reminders 
of tin-mining operations from the 1870s. 

• Day three 

Grassy Creek to Bellbird (ten kilo¬ 
metres) and the Washpool Walk (ten- 
and-a-half kilometres). After 500 metres 
you cross the Gibraltar Range at O'Haras 
Gap. On past O'Haras Rock and after 
almost two kilometres, the track turns 


eight-and-a-half kilometre circuit. Ac¬ 
cording to the Coombadjha map, the 
mid-point of this walk—Summit Creek 
Falls—is actually on Cedar Creek. What¬ 
ever you decide to call the creek, the 
short turn-off to the falls is worth while. 
• Day four 

Bellbird to Mulligans Hut (19.5 
kilometres). The first section is uphill 
along Coombadjha Road. After three 
kilometres is a tum-off to the Granite 
Lookout. Here the forest changes again: 



sharply to the north. There are great views 
to the south from here. Half a kilometre 
further you reach the intersection with 
Moogem fire track. The latter continues 
north and is one of the main starting points 
for walks into the Washpool Wilderness. To 
continue the circuit, turn east and head 
downhill into the lush, tall eucalypt forest of 
the Dundarra Gully (referred to as Dun- 
dahra Gully Creek in the guidebook). 

The transition between the granite and 
basalt geologies is marked by a change in 
vegetation. From open forest and wood¬ 
land with heathy understorey, it quickly 
changes to moist forest including sub¬ 
tropical rainforest. The birds also change: 
from honey-eaters to bowerbirds, and from 
glossy black cockatoos to sulphur-crested 
cockatoos. 

After one-and-a-half kilometres is a locked 
gate; back to public-vehicle tracks. A further 
two-and-a-half kilometres on, you cross the 
bridge over Coombadjha Creek, the main 
watercourse of one of the major wild and 
scenic river systems in Washpool National 
Park. Follow a track on the left side along 
the east bank. This is called Coombadjha 
Nature Stroll. 

After about one kilometre is a pathway 
to the right which leads to Coachwood 
picnic area. From there, make your way to 
Bellbird rest area by the short walk in the 
rainforest—you might see a brush turkey. 
Bellbird has drinking-water, toilets and a 
roofed galley with a fireplace. Camp-sites 
are on the south-western edge. 

Alternatively, you can camp at Coom¬ 
badjha rest area: return to the nature stroll, 
pass the swimming-hole and continue down¬ 
stream. From here you can do the Washpool 
Walk. Giant red cedars are a feature of the 


A conga line on the track to Anvil Rock? 

(Gibraltar Range National Park.) 

mainly silver-topped stringybark but with 
some coastal blackbutt and needle- 
barked stringybark. 

Returning to the road, you will soon 
reach the Gwydir Highway. Walk south¬ 
west along the highway for 200 metres 
before crossing to the start of the Tree 
Fern fire track. Tree ferns are a feature of 
this section, under a canopy of eucalypt. 
These then merge into warm, temperate 
rainforest flanked by callicoma. A climb 
of about one kilometre becomes quite 
steep in places. Over the hill, you enter 
a blue-gum forest with tendrils of lichen 
adorning the shrubby understorey. 

About one kilometre down the hill is 
a tum-off to the right marked Tree Fem 
Forest. This is a 700 metre track into a 
forest which features four species of tree 
ferns. The names of the ferns just beg that 
you feel them: soft, rough, prickly—and 
Cooper's—tree ferns. The tree ferns stand 
as silent sentinels of a time long past. 

Rainforest vegetation surrounds the 
main track for two kilometres as it slowly 
descends into a valley. At the base are 
twin bridges over Richardsons Creek. 
Reputedly there are 20 species of fern at 
this spot. After another 300 metres turn 
right on to the track that returns from 
the Needles to Mulligans Hut. O 

Janet Cavanaugh works for the NPWS as the 
Executive Officer for the Central Eastern Rainforest 
Reserves. Before she took up this position, she 
assessed several public wilderness proposals in 
north-east NSW. She now visits these areas in her 
spare time. 
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track notes — easier walking 


r he Cathedral 
Range 


Alpine ridge walking near Melbourne, by Glenn Tempest 



O ne of Melbourne's earliest bush¬ 
walking venues, the Cathedral 
Range State Park covers some 3600 
hectares of forested ridges, open bush- 
land and rocky escarpments. The park 
is dominated by the spectacular, pyr¬ 
amid-shaped Sugarloaf Peak, which is 
linked by a narrow, seven kilometre 
long ridge to the broad bulk of the 
Cathedral and Little Cathedral. The 
many exposed rock-faces and dramatic 
profiles are something of a geograph¬ 
ical aberration when compared to the 
rolling mountains and placid, rural 
valleys that surround the park. In 
winter much of the range is high 
enough to wear an occasional mantle 
of snow. Although a fit party can 
complete this walk in a day, it is far 
better to take your time and camp 
overnight at the Farmyard, midway 
along the range. The walking times 









• When to go 

Most walkers visit the park between 
September and April although the height of 
summer can be uncomfortably hot and 
have enough March flies to confine you 
into long pants. Occasional snow and wet 
conditions during winter keep all but the 
most experienced walkers away. Spring and 
early summer promise a bloom of many 
varieties of orchids including the attractive 
alpine greenhood. 

• Safety 

Let the rangers know your intended walk 
details by leaving a note on the back of your 
camping permit envelope (in whichever car 
park/camping area you leave your car), or 


telephone Parks Victoria, Marysville, on 
(03) 5963 3310-fax (03) 5963 3454. Carry 
your water, as the only source of water on 
the range is Jawbone Creek at the Farm¬ 
yard and this can dry up in summer. 

• Maps 

The best map to use is the Cathedral Range 
1:25 000 Vicmap (Outdoor Leisure Series). 
Parks Victoria provides two free information 
sheets. Camping Guide and Walking Track 
Guide; the latter has some handy track notes 
and a basic map of all the tracks along the 
range. 

• Further reading 

The Web site, Big Ben's Victoria , at 
www.bigbenpublishing.com.au/melb gives 


some basic information and a humorous 
account of the classic, two-day walk. 
Books include 120 Walks in Victoria by 
Tyrone Thomas, and Melbourne’s Moun¬ 
tains by John and Marion Siseman. 

• Access 

The Cathedral Range State Park is 110 
kilometres north-east of Melbourne. Take 
the Maroondah Highway over the scenic 
Black Spur to Buxton. Continue along 
the highway and turn right into the well- 


On the razorback section of the Cathedral 
Range, between the Sugarloaf and South 
Jawbone Peak. All photos Glenn Tempest 


GRADE Moderate 
LENGTH Two days 
TYPE Mountains, exposed ridges, 
caves, creeks and forest 
REGION Eastern Victoria 
BEST TIME September-June 
SPECIAL POINTS 
No camp-fires permitted 
on the range (fuel 
stoves only) 


signposted Cathedral Lane. Follow this, 
then turn right again into the Little River 
Road. After a few kilometres you will arrive 
at the Neds Gully car park. Drive further 
along the river to access the Cooks Mill 
car park. Take Cerberus Road from here 
for the Sugarloaf Saddle car park. 

McKenzie's Tourist Services [telephone 
(03) 9853 62641 run daily buses to and 
from Spencer Street in Melbourne. You 
can arrange with the driver to be dropped 
off and picked up at Cathedral Lane (an 
easy five kilometre walk to the park 
entrance). 

• Camping 

Camping fees are $8.00 a night/a car and 
$4.00 for an extra car. Camp-sites are 
available on a first-come, first-served basis. 

• The walk 

Although this walk can be completed in 
either direction, most parties tend to walk 
the main part of the range from Sugarloaf 
Saddle in the south of the park to Neds 
Gully in the north. Orange, reflective 
triangles clearly mark the major walking 
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Range, the Acheron valley and the nearby 
Blue Range. Snow gums cling tenaciously to 
the exposed rocks and give a hint of the 
severity of winter. The Razorback Ridge 
Walking Track continues down the narrow, 
rocky ridge and requires some careful 
scrambling. In good weather the walking is 
generally straightforward, but in bad 
weather and with heavy rucksacks it is best 
to tread very carefully indeed. Heavy mist is 
especially disorienting and inexperienced 
parties could easily lose their way. Gradu¬ 
ally the exposed ridge becomes more open 
as the walking track sidles through open 
messmate and peppermint forest. Not 
much further on the trees give way to the 
Farmyard, a quiet, grassy meadow which is 
perfectly sheltered in all but the most 
extreme weather. The Farmyard is named 
after the local lyre-birds which mimic the 
sounds of domestic animals in the valley 
below. Water is collected from the spring in 
nearby Jawbone Creek-but it can dry up in 
the hottest months. 

As you are relaxing in your camp at the 
Farmyard, spare a thought for the ghost 
which is said to haunt this spot. Over the 
years I've met a number of walkers who 
have been awakened by eerie laughter and 
incoherent whispering drifting in on the 
breeze during the night. As no other tents 
were in the area on these occasions, 1 can 
only assume that it was the wind moving 
among the trees-unless the place really is 
haunted. 

Keep an eye out for the satin bowerbird 
and its uniquely decorated bower, which is 
found throughout this area. If you have 


tracks. To avoid the long walk back up 
Cerberus Road you might also consider a car 
shuttle. Park one car at Neds Gully or Cooks 
Mill, then take the other one up to Sugarloaf 
Saddle and start the walk from here. 

• Day one 

There are two walking tracks to the summit 
of Sugarloaf Peak. The easier Canyon 
Walking Track is a better choice for walkers 
with rucksacks although there are still some 
awkward scrambles along the way. The 
Wells Cave Walking Track entails some very 
exposed scrambling and should be avoided 
by less experienced walkers. The cave itself 
is quite entertaining and is worth a visit, 
even as a side-trip-without your rucksack— 
from the top of Sugarloaf Peak. Both these 
routes are substantially more difficult in wet 
weather or snow. In such conditions I 
recommend that you stay well clear of the 
Wells Cave Walking Track, which can be 
especially dangerous. Both tracks can be 
ascended in less than one hour when 
carrying a rucksack. 

The tiny summit of Sugarloaf Peak (910 
metres) is the highest point on the walk and 
has panoramic views of the entire Cathedral 


time, wander out to the top of the South 1 
Jawbone Peak-or across to the even more ’ 
impressive North Jawbone Peak. Views 
from the boulders on top of this popular 
rockclimbing destination are among the 
most breathtaking on the range. The walk¬ 
ing track that descends steeply between 
the North and South Jawbones leads to 
the Jawbones car park and can be used to 
escape from the range during bad weather. 
• Day two 

Begin with a gradual climb to the summit 
of the Cathedral. Once again the track is 
well marked but it is quite rocky under¬ 
foot. To traverse the entire range, most 
parties continue on to Cathedral North, 


which has even better views than its 
slightly higher neighbour. From here, 
another 30 minutes of narrow, rocky crests 
bring you to the end of the range at Little 
Cathedral. You will need to retrace your 
steps down the ridge (to where most 
parties leave their rucksacks) and to take 
the alternative track down to Neds Saddle. 
Continue the steep descent through open 
messmate forest following the nearby 
broken cliffs of Ten Fathom Ridge. If 
you're still keen you may want to visit 
the top of Neds Peak, which requires a 
steep, 30-minute detour. Back in the 

valley, your surroundings dramatically 
change as you enter the Tolkienesque 
world of Neds Gully. At the camp-site a 
bridge crosses the Little River to the 
Neds Gully car park. If you left your car 
at Cooks Mill, you'll continue along the 
pleasant Little River Walking Track, 
which takes a further 40 minutes. O 


















The Authentic collection offers backpackers 
many of the features developed by Salomon 
for the more technical Super Mountain boot. 
Outstanding foothold, protection and comfort 
are all essential ingredients to enjoy the 
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and unpredictable weather conditions. 
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heel insert shock absorber for maximum 
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The one pull laces and Clima-dry 5 insole 
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Lacing 
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lacing system with glide eyelets 
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We g\v& you 5 good reasons 
to own a new rucksack 

The Cirque 70 litre and Cirque women’s 60 litre rucksacks are as 
versatile as you need them to be. Simply change the module when 
you change your end-use. 



The mountaineering Cirque 

The Crag and Ice Module 
accommodates crampons, 
two ice-tools, a snow 
shovel and allows for a 
rope to be stored under it. 


The bushwalking Cirque 

The Pocket-Daypack 
Module has one large 
compartment. The module 
also has padded 
shoulder straps, making 
It a great daypack as well. 


The multi-day bushwalking 
and ski-touring Cirque 

The Pocket-Daypack 
Deluxe Module has two 
zipped compartments, a 
shock-cord stash feature 
and a daisy chain. The 
module is a great daypack 
for travelling and around 
town, too. 

The snowboarding Cirque 

The Snowboard Module 
accommodates a 
snowboard or snow 
skis securely. 


The hood bumbag 

By removing the hood and 
fitting the concave 
hip-belt from the Cirque 
you have a very useful 
bumbag. 


The cirques are fitted 
with our new BAR Harness 



snowboard module 



with Concave Hipbelt as 
featured in this issue. 




A heritage born of the mountains... 


• Melbourne 03 - 9670 3354 • Box Hill 03 - 98991900 

• Traralgon 03 - 5174 4877 • Hawthorn 03 - 9818 0188 

• Sydney 02 - 9267 3822 • Katoomba 02 - 4782 5999 

• Miranda 02 - 9542 7077 • Albury 02 - 6021 0133 

• Perth 08 - 9322 4774 • Northbridge 08 - 9328 5998 

• Fremantle 08 - 93351431 • Canberra 02 - 6247 7488 

• Brisbane 07 • 3221 6756 • Fortitude Valley 07 - 3216 1866 

• Barry Parade 07 - 3216 0462 • Toowoomba 07 - 4637 8800 

• Adelaide 08 - 8232 0690 • Hobart 03 - 6234 3900 

• Launceston Enquire 07 - 3252 8894 

• Head Office 07 - 3252 8894 

• Factory Outlet: Collingwood 03 - 9417 5300 

• Web site: http://www.mountaindesign.com.au 






















wild gear survey 



ucksacks 


Roger Caffin weighs 'em up 




f or this survey of bushwalking rucksacks 
for overnight or multiday use, we asked 
suppliers for three rucksacks: one 'large', 
one 'to suit women' and one 'supplier's 
choice'. The rucksacks were inspected by 
the author and others. The most important 
feature identified by the testers was 
comfort. Like boots, if a rucksack is uncom- 


from batch to batch and even from 
sample to sample. It is ultimately the 
responsibility of readers to determine 
what is best for their particular circum¬ 
stances and for the use they have in 
mind for gear reviewed. 


This survey summarises the findings of 
the writer, who was selected for the 
task because of his knowledge of the 
subject and his impartiality, among 
other things. The survey was checked 
and verified by Glenn Tempest, and 
reviewed by at least three of Wild's 
editorial staff. It is based on the items' 
availability and specifications at the 
time of this issue's production; how¬ 
ever, ranges and specifications may 
have changed since then. 

Some aspects of this survey, such as 
the assessment of value and features— 
and especially the inclusion/exclusion 
of certain products-entail a degree of 
subjective judgment on the part of the 
author, the referee and Wild, space 
being a key consideration. 

Value' is based primarily upon price 
relative to features and quality. A prod¬ 
uct with more elaborate or specialised 
features may be rated more highly by 
someone whose main concern is not 
price. 

An important criterion for inclusion in 
a Wild survey is 'wide availability'. To 
qualify, a product must usually be 
' stocked by a number of specialist 
outdoors shops in the central business 
districts of major Australian capital- and 
other cities. 

Despite these efforts to achieve 
accuracy, impartiality, comprehensive¬ 
ness and usefulness, no survey is per¬ 
fect. Apart from the obvious human 
elements that may affect assessment, 
the quality, materials and specifications 
of any product may vary markedly 


A good rucksack should be capable of 
carrying a full load of snow without any 
leakage! Andrew Briggs 
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fortable, it is advisable to try a different 
model. Ask for help from shop staff, as 
many rucksacks need to fit correctly if they 
are to work properly. Don't reject the 
simpler harnesses on the smaller models; 
they are very effective. 

Note that a number of manufacturers 
were unable to participate in the survey. 

Volume 

The measurements of volume quoted by 
manufacturers are often inaccurate: it de¬ 
pends on the means by which they have 
been obtained. 

Material 

Rucksacks are usually made of 8-12 ounces 
a square yard of canvas, which is more 
expensive, or proofed Cordura, which is 
generally cheaper. 

Compartments 

A rucksack usually has one or two internal 
compartments which can be accessed from 
the outside. The number of compartments 
depends on whether there is a partition 
near the base of the rucksack. 

External pockets 

'External pockets' refers to the number of 
pockets on the back of the rucksack, only: 
the pockets on the lid are excluded. 

Harness 

Most large rucksacks have an adjustable 
harness, often with sliders on aluminium 
frames, whereas the smaller models usually 
have a fixed harness. It is important to buy 
a correctly sized frame. 

Adjustable harnesses need a lot of alter¬ 
ing, and most require an instruction man¬ 
ual. Make sure you understand how to fit 
the harness correctly or you won't be com¬ 
fortable wearing it. 

Some brands have women's versions: the 
shoulder-straps and hip-belts are designed 
to cater for the differences in body shape. 
A small number of models have inter¬ 
changeable male/female or 'unisex' straps, 
and there are some models designed spe¬ 
cifically for women. 

Durability 

The ratings for durability provide an estim¬ 
ate of how long each rucksack is likely to 
last. Heavyweight canvas and Cordura re¬ 
inforcing is helpful but the result is usually 
a heavier rucksack. 

Quality of manufacture 

Quality was determined by the resilience of 
the seam stitching and binding, how the 
straps were sewn on, what reinforcements 
were used and so on. 

Accessibility 

The ratings for accessibility indicate whether 
the rucksack is easy to pack and how easy 
the zips are to operate, among other things. 

Water resistance 

The degree of waterpoofness of a rucksack 
is influenced by the type of material, seam 


• Size 

Choose a rucksack that isn't too big for 
your back; one that is too big will never 
be comfortable. People with smaller bodies 
need to consider this point. 

• Adjustments 

Make sure the shop staff bend the 
aluminium strips to fit-especially with an 
adjustable harness-and that they explain 
all adjustments. 

• Comfort 

Check the fit of the hip-belt at the hips 
and small of the back; the shoulder-straps 
at the neck and under the armpits; and 
where the frame presses against your 
back. You may be wearing this rucksack 
for eight hours a day! 

• Stitching 

A rucksack takes a lot of punishment. 
Make sure all seams and webbing attach- 


and pocket design, covers over the zips and 
so on. Polyester-cotton canvas stays water¬ 
proof for years longer than proofed Cor¬ 
dura, which tends to shed the proofing over 


Suitability for use 

Ratings were given for a weekend trip, a 
five-day/four-night trip and an extended 
walk of more than ten days. Consider the 
amount of food that must be carried on 
each trip and the consequent weight of the 
pack. 

Value for money 

A good 90 litre pack is more expensive 
than a lightweight 55 litre one, but both 
may be good value for specific uses. 

Brands and models 

The more economical, Australian brands 
include Adventure Designs, with some 
focus on travel and trekking; Summit Gear, 
which specialises in fixed-harness designs 
and is very competitive with prices; and 
Summit, whose standard-frame designs are 
at the top of the price range for the econ¬ 
omy section. All three are good entry 
points for the novice/intermediate bush- 
walker who is concerned about price but 
wants reliable gear. 

The Australian brands that are marketed 
to the serious user include One Planet (by 
Aiking), Mountain Designs and Wilderness 
Equipment. The manufacturers of these 
brands use excellent, Australian, core-spun 
polyester-cotton canvas to produce world- 
class gear which is rugged but not cheap. 
Most of the manufacturers use the alu¬ 
minium frame and slider harness attach¬ 
ment for easy adjustability. Some doubts 
remain about the 'unisex' hip-belts featured 
on One Planet and Mountain Designs 
models, which have removable lumbar 
pads that are trimmed to suit the user. The 
Wilderness Equipment hip-belts are an 
improvement, and although the shoulder- 
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ments are sewn with multiple lines of 
stitching. 

• Design 

Ensure that the rucksack clings to your 
back and doesn't stick out at the sides 
or back Avoid large side pockets; they 
catch on scrub. The lid and all covers on 
zips should shed the rain rather than 
channel it inside. A good 'throat' under 
the lid is important for water-resistance, 
and a reinforced base lasts longer. 

• Double compartment 

This is an excellent design if it is used 
properly. Any water from rain or wet 
gear will collect in the bottom compart¬ 
ment: the lower section is the right 
place for tents and parkas, not sleeping- 
bags as some have suggested! 

Finally, remember that you get 
what you pay for. 


harness design is different from the 
others, it is equally effective. The harness 
comes in a range of sizes. 

Macpac (New Zealand) is well-known 
around the world. Although it isn't 
cheap, the Cascade rucksack still serves 
as a benchmark for the industry. Most 
other models are good for both walking 
and climbing, and the Esprit is excellent 
for women. The Kathmandu models 
have all the standard 'New Zealand' 
features but, as they are made in another 
country, are very competitively priced. 
The Funnelweb has a radical, ultralight¬ 
weight design. 

The other imported brands are from 
three major companies: Tatonka (German 
design, made in Vietnam), Vango (Scottish 
design, made in China) and White 
Mountain (Korean design, made in Viet¬ 
nam). These manufacturers use synthetic 
material rather than 'canvas' (which 
raises questions about the long-term 
water-resistance of the products). Most 
have less rugged, single-layer bases, but 
they are not always lighter. However, 
they are significantly cheaper. The com¬ 
fortable and colourful Vango models 
come in a range of sizes and are aimed at 
serious users, despite their small side 
pockets. The same applies to the Tatonka 
models although users should check for 
comfort at the point where the straps go 
behind the shoulder-blades on the V3 
harness. The VI harness on the Bush- 
walker is fine. The White Mountain models 
(which are available in fewer sizes) are 
aimed at the novice/intermediate user for 
whom price is more significant. Users 
should check for comfort at the point 
where the shoulder-straps join the hip- 
belt at the back. O 

Roger Coffin is an independent science research 
consultant, who formerly worked for the CSIRO. He 
enjoys bushwalking, ski-touring, canyoning and 
photography. He spends at least a day a week ex 
ploring new places in the mountains. 


















quality 

world! 


Unsurpassed accuracy 
and precision 

is silva type 4| Map magnifying lens 

Finest Swedish 
steel needle 
Pivot on friction- 
free sapphire 
jewelled bearing 


graduations 

SILVA compasses are built to the highest 
standards of accuracy, not deliberately 
down to a low price. SILVA is the only 
compass in the world that uses the finest 
Swedish steel in its sensitive magnetic 
needle. SILVA is filled with a unique non¬ 
yellowing anti-static liquid that resists bubble 
formation. SILVA is tested to operate in 
temperatures from -40C to +50C. SILVA is 
specially counter- balanced to account for 
the magnetic dip forces found in Australasia. 
When its a SILVA compass you can be sure 
there is no better or more accurate compass 
you can buy. 

Choose from many different SILVA models at 
better camping stores throughout Australia, 
but beware of cheaper, look-alike imitation: 


Look for this display 
in all good camping 
stores that sell qualit 
equipment 

You'll find a compass displayed to 
suit your exact requirements and 
budget. Try them for yourself and 
test the "Easy as 1.2.3" SILVA 


Trade enquiries: Macson Trading Company Pty 


Finding your way in the 
bush with SILVA 

Map and compass use opens up the real 
enjoyment and many rewards of finding 
your way in the bush with full 
confidence. 

The Swedish SILVA designers have made 
the tedious task of compass work a pure 
simplicity. When you add a SILVA 
compass to a topographic map and a 
few basic map reading instructions, you 
gain a sixth sense. The sense of "seeing" 
over the hill: knowing what to expect 
behind it and how to get there with the 
least effort. Most importantly, it will 
enable you to get back to your home 
base, as well as find that special spot 
again next time. 

Fun & safety in the bush 

Good compass and map use increases 
the fun and safely of outings in the 
bush. 

With a good map and a SILVA Compass, 
a sense of complete independence and 
freedom of movement is acquired. Any 
time that you feel like leaving a track or 
road, you will be able to take a direct 
route through the bush knowing the 
direction and distance required to travel. 
A standard SILVA compass is not 
expensive, retailing for around $30. 

Some more professional models cost a 
little more. And there are more than 60 
different models in the SILVA range. 

The SILVA Guarantee 

SILVA guarantee that their compasses are 
unsurpassed in quality and accuracy, 
being shockproof, waterproof and come 
with an exclusive 6 year warranty 

backed by an Australian 
after sales and spare 
parts service base. 
There is no other 
compas that is 
more accurate 
than SILVA. 


Ltd Tel (03) 


Insist on 
quality 
ask for a 
SILVA 
Compass! 

9766 Fax (03) 9481 5368 http://www.macson.com.au 


























AlpineAire 

Naturally good food for the outdoor gourmet 


Since 1975 AlpineAire has 
been producing the finest 
outdoor foods, free of 
preservatives, MSG, artificial 
flavours or colours. As our 
reputation for quality and taste 
has grown, AlpineAire has 
fortified walkers, climbers and 
mountaineers in many of the 
world’s remote places. NEW 
Single Serves now available in 
four varieties. 

AlpineAire Main Courses- 
Single Serves NEW 
Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 
Santa Fe Black Beans & Rice 

AlpineAire Main Courses- 
Two Generous Serves 

Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Spaghetti in Mushroom Sauce 



ALPIttMl] 


te/Any where 


Pasta Roma 

Cheese Nut Casserole 

Mushroom Pilaf with Vegetables 

Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 

Santa Fe Black Beans & Rice 

Shrimp Newburg 

Shrimp Alfredo 

Tuna with Noodles & Cheese 

Vegetable Mix 

Alpine Minestrone 

AlpineAire Breakfast & 
Desserts-Two Generous 
Serves 

Apple Almond Crisp 
Blueberry Honey Granola & Milk 
Apple Blueberry Fruit Cobbler 
Chocolate Cheesecake Crunch 

Available from all good 
outdoor shops. 

Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies 

Ph: (02) 9438 2266 
Fax: (02) 9438 2520 
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ULTIMATE* 

Ultimate Performance. 
Unlimited Potential. 

Find the wide range of Ultimate Direction products 

Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. 
Phone: (02) 9438 2266. fax: (02) 9438 2520. 
Phone or fax for a technical brochure. 


the ultimate qffrc id 
...runs on water 

Whether moving through a lush rainforest or a barren salt pan, 
your engine needs water. If your tongue is hanging out and your 
skin a sheen of sweat, it's your dashboard telling you to refuel. 

Ultimate Direction is right behind you, waiting for that Fill er up! 
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Gore WindStopper Fabric - It's more than just fleece. 


gore 


Dryloft 


Free-phone: Aus 1800 226 707 NZ 0800107107 













Now that's what we call a hydration 
system! (New River falls, Tasmania.) 
Stephen Curtain 


Marlene Chesney puts 'em to the test 


g /sinking sufficient water when 
■5jf%xercising is vital for peak per- 
ftjrfnifjce. No longer is it necessary 
for, you to interrupt your activity, 
remove your pack and take out a 
,-water-bottle. In the last few years, 
there have been major changes on 
the 'waterfront'. A range of 'hydra¬ 
tion systems' and flexible water- 
carriers have superseded their metal 
and plastic predecessors. The fol¬ 
lowing is a survey, of 'hydration 
-^stems' and flexible water-carriers 
with -a minimum volume of two 


•/The former are designed for 
drinking bn the move, and are 
characterised, by a plastic tube with 
a valve. They may be carried in a 
padded pack crr ibum-bag supplied 


TWs survey summarises 
the findings of the writer, who 
was selected for the task because of 
her knowledge of the subject and her 
impartiality, among other things. The survey 
was checked and verified by Brendon Eishold, 
and reviewed by at least three of Wild's editorial 
staff. It is based on the items' availability and specifi¬ 
cations at the time of this issue's production; ranges and 
specifications may have changed since then. 

Some aspects of this survey, such as the assessment of value and 
features-and especially the inclusion/exclusion of certain products- 
entail a degree of subjective judgment on the part of the author, the 
referee and Wild, space being a key consideration. 

Value' is based primarily upon price relative to features and quality. A 
-oduct with more elaborate or specialised features may be rated more 
tly by someone whose main concern is not price. 

iportant criterion for inclusion in this Wild survey is 'wide availability'. To 
a product must usually be stocked by a number of specialist outdoors 
the central business districts of major Australian capital- and other cities, 
lese efforts to achieve accuracy, impartiality, comprehensiveness and 
10 survey is perfect. Apart from the obvious human elements that may 
nent, the quality, materials and specifications of any product may vary 
1 batch to batch and even from sample to sample. It is ultimately the 
readers to determine what is best for their particular circumstances and for 







by the manufacturer, inserted into your 
day/overnight pack or attached to a canoe 
or similar conveyance. 

Flexible water-carriers are for carrying 
water from place to place. They are used 
mainly in camp, collapse into a very small 
space and can be carried full or empty in 
your pack. The humble wine-cask bladder is 
also an option if handled with care. 

Bladder capacity 

This is as stated by manufacturers. Volume 
is the main factor in deciding which water- 
carrier to choose, as systems vary between 
two and ten litres. 


Wild 
Gear 
Survey 


Bladder material 

Most bladders are made of food-grade poly¬ 
urethane or polyethylene. Most manufac¬ 
turers claim that liners are flavour-free, and 
that they may be used to carry any liquid 
'plonk'!) How- 
srs recommend that 
;r, only. (After storing 
and clean the bladder 
and tube thoroughly, otherwise mould may 
form.) Strong welded or fused seams are a 
feature of most bladders surveyed, and 
manufacturers usually provide a guide to 
the pressures that each product can with¬ 
stand. 


"Hydration systems' 


I I it f 1 1 li 


No sloshing, infinitely mouldable, chemically 
neutral, Flexi-Flask and Flexi Tanker are 
constructed of space-age materials for an 
age-old problem—staying hydrated. Freeze 
it, boil it, fold it—Flexis bounce back every 
time. No unpleasant after-taste—even the 
most delicately flavoured contents maintain 
their flavour. Operates flawlessly and without 
leakage either upright or inverted. 



Available in a range of sizes with 
accessories at all good outdoors shops 



Distributed by Sea to Summit Pty Ltd 
3/88 Thomas Street, West Perth 
Western Australia 6005 
Phone (08) 9324 2425 
Fax (08) 9324 2426 
Email: seatosum@aisnet.net.au 











































Day pack capacity 

This is as stated by manufacturers. Bladders 
with a harness may not provide room for 
other items, but some are designed with 
extra volume roughly equivalent to that of 
a small day pack or an overnight pack. 

Outer material 

All coverings are made of synthetic fabric, 
and their function is to protect the bladder 
from knocks and abrasions. The most com¬ 
mon type is Cordura, which is made from 
a heavy gauge nylon thread with a water¬ 
proof coating. 

Weight 

The weight of a 'hydration system' indicates 
how sturdy the harness is, how much pad¬ 
ding the system offers and also reflects the 
size of the pack or bum-bag. As the weight 
increases, so does the price. All 'hydration 
system' bladders without a harness can slip 
into your pack and some can be attached to 
the outside. 1 skied with one in a normal 
zip-up day pack; the pack had double zips 
so I left a small opening at the top of the 
pack for the tube. 


Carrying system 

Most of the 'hydration systems' surveyed 
are sold with a pack. Many of the harnesses 
have well-padded backs and shoulder-straps 
and all systems include an insulation layer 
against the bladder. Some have extra 
features, such as mesh backs for air flow, 
ergonomic straps, and the usual stemum- 
and waist-straps. A few models provide 
buckles for the attachment of a waist-strap. 

Nozzle 

Most 'hydration systems' have screw tops 
or snap-fit openings to allow easy filling. All 
bladders with a harness can be accessed by 
a zip or Velcro fastening. 

There are a variety of nozzle types on the 
water-carriers, so look out for the one which 
best suits your needs. 

Range of use 

'Hydration system' bladders without a har¬ 
ness are rated highly under range of use, as 
such bladders can be used in day- or over¬ 
night packs. However, a bladder that scores 
four bullets is not necessarily 'better' than a 
bladder that scores one bullet. For vigorous 


it i it 


••• Freeze, Up, WF, VJ 


C, PVC 250 Wine cask-style 


Fold-A-Carrier 


• CS, # (2 and 6 litres), SS. 


••• good •••• excellent Bladder material: MLF multilayer food-grade film, PE Polyethylene, P 
ate lined with food-grade polyethylene, PU Polyurethane, PVC polyvinyl chloride Outer material: Cordui 
>n, RP Ripstop polyester Carrying system: Bum-bag, Pack nap not applicable Att attaches to pack B 


* The One Planet products mi 


> a pack CS has a carry-strap 


ry in which the products arc 


activities such as Nordic skiing, it may be 
more appropriate to have a bladder-and- 
day-pack model as the bladder is fixed 
securely into place. 

Value for money 

Value relates to what you get for your 
hard-earned money; it is not related to 
the ratings given for range of use. 


Your first decision! 

If you plan to drink on the move, you 
need a hydration system'. However, if 
you’re content to take off your pack 
when you want a drink, a flexible (or 
even a rigid) container would suffice. 


How much water do you want to carry? 
(Remember that one litre weighs one 
kilogram.) Buy a bladder larger than 
the stated volume as it may be difficult 
to fill it to its maximum level. 

Day pack capacity 

Do you want to take a lot of gear with 

you? Take your gear and try it. 


Is the harness comfortable, and can it 
be adjusted? Do you need one or 
would a bladder in your day pack be 
sufficient? 


Do you mind removing the bladder 
from its pack/covering to refill it? Will 
you need to fill it once or several times 
during your activity? 

Other considerations 
Will it be necessary to purify your 
water? Do you want to freeze the 
bladder or add ice-cubes to it? 


Comments 

The valve mouthpiece of a 'hydration 
system' should be near your mouth. Most 
models have a Velcro strap or clip at¬ 
tached to the hose, which keeps the tube 
in position. Valves may be designed for 
sipping or biting. Manufacturers continu¬ 
ally update their designs so make sure 
that you are looking at the latest model 
when about to make a purchase. 

If you're planning to use a 'hydration 
system' when snow-camping, be warned! 
To prevent the tube freezing overnight, 
try to blow unused water back into the 
bladder. 

Accessories are available for many prod¬ 
ucts, such as cleaning kits, alternative bite- 
valves, and shower hoses. Some products 
can be used as a hot-water bottle. (Perish 
the thought!) Most can be filled with ice¬ 
cubes or frozen whole, and all can be 
used as a pillow. 

Some water-carriers have straps or 
webbing which enable them to be carried 
or hung from a tree at a camp-site. O 

Marlene Chesney is a keen bushwalker and cross¬ 
country skier, and a past contributor to Wild. Her 
passion for bushwalking began when she was 
challenged to climb Federation Peak by her husband 
Chris after he saw a photo of it in Wild. Tasmania is 
now a favourite place. 
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YOU COUI,D GO HOME... 
BUT IT'S NICE TO KNOW 
YOU DON'T HAVE TO. 



For a catalogue featuring the complete range of Adventure Designs products contact Adventure One in Australia 



email: sales@adventureone.com.au and Adventure One(NZ) in New Zealand on Telephone: (03) 381 3400 Fax: (03) 381 3499 email: sales@adventureone.co.nz 



uide featuring the complete i 


: (03) 9372 2473 


ONE PLANET 


Solid as a 
rock, and 
heaps more 
comfortable. 


Strezlecki i. v C . ; 1 

The Strezlecki rucksack is one tough customer. This two compartment work horse 
features a zip-opening divider separating the top from the bottom. The external zip 
gives access to gear stowed in the bottom of your rucksack without disturbing the main 
compartment. Which makes for one very comfortable, versatile rucksack. 













I LOOK LIKE A BEAVER. 
I FEEL LIKE A DUCK. 

Like me, there really is no easy 
explanation for this bottle. 


All our bottles are v 
lined with a food > 

grade material that 
protects your drinks 
from that yucky 
plastic after-taste. 




Packability. This 
bottle is as flexible 
as the guy down 
the street teaching 
yoga. Which makes 

an already-full 


and weighing in at 
1/5 the weight of a 
standard water 
bottle, platypuses 
can be flattened 

You know, like 



Our platypus” bottles come with a lifetime 1 q 7 1 C™ 

warranty, platypus—a different animal. LJ icAL V LJU.O 

Engineered for the outdoors by Cascade Designs," Seattle, Washington 
www.cascadedesigns.com 


For product inforr 


>r a free catalogue call Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. - 1 800 882 058 


Study at Mt Buller 
1999 

Inquiries and enrolments 

Certificate in 
Physical Recreation 

Prepares you for 
career opportunities 
in outdoor recreation 


Courses available 
commencing 
February 1999 

Limited places 
available 


/v\Av*a 



Lt^X“t y 

Mt Buller Campus MT BULLER 


For further information call: 
Tel: (03) 5733 7000 
Fax: (03) 5733 7001 


ADVENTURE 

CONSULTANTS 



Join us in 1998/1999 on; 

Cho Oyu, Ama Dablam, Vinson Massif, Sarmiento, 
Makalu, Great Trango/Trango Tower, Gasherbrum I 
& Gasherbrum II, South Pole on Foot, Antarctic 
Peninsula, Everest, New Zealand - Mt Cook, Aspiring 
Call now for our new brochure... 


Guy Cotter 
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RELIABLE AND 
PORTABLE. 

niTION OF NO 


AUSTRALIAN OWNED 


All our boots are constructed to this high standard 

fully padded ankle collar reinforced hooks water resist 

leather bellows with leather \ bull-hide 

tongue \ cover leather uppi 

reinforced 


reinforced 

toe puff 


They are available at stores located at: 

Melbourne (03) 9670 3354 Miranda (02) 9542 7077 

Collingwood (03) 9417 5300 Canbarra (02) 6247 7488 Hobart (03) 6234 3900 

Box Hill (03) 98991900 Brisbane (07) 3221 6756 Fremantle (08) 93351431 

Traratgon (03) 5174 4877 Fortitude Va|| (Q7) 3216 ^ Toowoomba (07) 4637 8800 

Hawthorn (03) 9818 0188 Kaloomba (02) 4782 5999 Albury (02) 6021 0133 

Sydney (02) 9267 3822 Adelaide (08) 8232 0690 Devonport (03) 6427 8699 

Perth (08) 9322 4774 Armidale (02) 6771 5991 

Also available at other specialist shops. 

For details, telephone: (03) 9417 2122 or fax: (03) 9416 0830 


genuine 


/ fully blake-stitched 

cork steel moulded leather 
filling shank and nylon insole 


underlay 


Vibram 














equipment 




ariety show 


The wildest and weirdest assortment of new products in years 
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New items in the latest Adventure Designs 
range include day packs, tents, insect-proof 
shelters and down sleeping-bags. 

The Enduro day pack (30 litres) 
accommodates a drinking 
('hydration') system. The 
Wedgetail and Diamond- 
back 2-No Compromise 
are three- and four-sea¬ 
son tents, respectively. 

The Cooper, Tanami and 
Pilbara down sleeping-bags 
come in tapered rect¬ 
angular shapes. RRPs 
$109, $549, $689, $315, 

$285 and $269, respect- 

Choose your own 
adventure 

The new Cirque rucksack (70 
litres) has specific modules that 
can be attached to the outside 
of the pack to suit your activity. 

It is made of Ripstop nylon 
and DuoGrid, which is said 
to give more strength for 
less weight. A 60 litre ver¬ 
sion is available for wo¬ 
men. The Cirque was 
released after the ruck¬ 
sack survey in this issue 
was compiled. Avail¬ 
able from Mountain 
Designs. RRP $470. 

Splash! 

The River Cum rucksack may interest 
canyoners. A rope or wet suit can be 
secured to the pack 
by a large flap and 
straps, and drain¬ 
age holes are 
provided. The 
River Gum 
comes in four 
sizes from 40 to 
55 litres. Avail¬ 
able from Sum¬ 
mit Gear. RRP 
$127-175. 


Hold on to me 

Some recent One Planet rucksacks feature 
the exact fit harness. The unusual design of 
the harness allows its length to be adjusted 
while you walk—without having to 
remove the rucksack. 

fVC/IPf OUUIT 

Stylish lightweight walkers might 
consider Snowgum' s Escape fleece 
jacket. The corduroy-look jacket is 
made of Polartec 200. RRP $189. 

Wear a 
shark skin? 

For an alternative to the neoprene 
wet suit, try Extreme Clothing's (Australia) 
Sharkskin Sport Suit. The full-body suit is 
made of nylon/Lycra and Polartec. RRP 
$290. 

Out will* 

the old... 

Bunyip Boot Co's classic Bogong 
bushwalking boot (one of the first 
Australian-made boots of 'European 
quality') has been replaced by the 
Ellery. Even more pol¬ 
ished than its 
famous prede¬ 
cessor, this one- 
piece leather 
boot has a mod¬ 
em, Vibram Bif¬ 
ida, dual-dens¬ 
ity sole. RRP 
$295. 

Up 

The US-made Chaco Z/l 5.10 sport sandal 
has a strap that mns over and under its 
inner sole, and an outer sole made of sticky 
rubber. Available from Patagonia shops. 
RRP $159. 

Aid remade 

Wild no 67 included a report on a recently 
established Perth business, Wilderness, and 
its range of first aid kits. The business has 
now been relaunched as Equip with a range 
of six kits designed specifically for various 
group sizes and for different remote-area 


activities. In addition, there is a wider 
range of supplementary packs and access¬ 
ories to meet almost every conceivable 
requirement. The kits are effectively 
packaged and the range appears flexible, 
well-thought-out and professionally pre¬ 
sented. 


Clockwise from top left: Adventure Designs 
Enduro day pack; Equip first aid kit; Bunyip 
Ellery walking boot; Summit Gear River Gum 
rucksack; and Mountain Designs Cirque 
rucksack 


As high as 
a kite 

You've got to give 'em 
full marks for novelty 
value! The Skystreme is a kite 
designed to show your location in 
the event of an emergency. (It also 
apparently functions as an air splint and as 
a thermal barrier vest or cushion.) Its use 
in emergencies is obviously dependent on 
various factors, as it requires sufficient 
wind to get it airborne and reasonable 
visibility for it to be seen. It might also be 
difficult to launch from dense Australian 
bush. RRP $99. More conventional prod¬ 
ucts, also from the distributor, Macson 
Trading Co, include the good range of 
Italian-made Gabel telescopic trekking poles 
which is now available in Australia. RRPs 
$62-99. 
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Fully equipped 

to take 

you 

to the 

MOUNTAIN 


NEW ^ 

V3-System gHg 
with PE board 
insert for greater 
stability 


Accuracy 
can depenVon 

The new M-3G Global Compass 

The latest in compass technology. 
The M-3G Global is the finest 
compass ever made to work 
accurately in all zones of the world. 
Until now, five different compasses 
have been required to produce 
accurate readings world wide. The 
M-3G is equipped with both 
millimeter & inch scales, luminous 
bezel, declination adjustment & 
built in clinometer. Comes with a 
limited lifetime warranty. 

Made in Finland 
Balanced for all hemispheres 
Also Available MC-1 Global 
GPS Plotter 

For more information, contact 
Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 

Tel: (03) 9793 4288 Fax: (03) 9794 0750 
email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 
Internet: www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 


Self-propelled! 

A 

SUUNTO 

\/ E 

Wristop Computer 

The revolutionary 1 oz. 
water-resistant Suunto 
Vector Wristop Computer 
provides extreme outdoor 
enthusiasts with a wide 
range of accurate and 
vital information. 

Whether you're biking, 
hiking, skiing or climbing. 

tools necessary for peak- 
performance on a large, 
easy to read, digital 
display 


RED TRAIL 55 • (Red Trail 65 & 75 also available) 

' Front and Top loading 
Detachable Day Pack 
' Breathable Hip Pad 
Multifunctional Hypalon Pad for 
attaching extra ropes and clothing 


If your sights are focused on high 
adventure, challenge and adrenaline; 
if your dreams and aspirations deserve 
only the best in excellence and 
reliability as proven on Mt.Everest, 
then look no further than the Red Trail 
byTatonka. 


Available at camping & outdoor stores. 


For free colour catalogue contact: 

Outdoor Survival Australia Pty Ltd 
PH: (03) 9793 4288 FAX: (03) 9794 0750 
Internet: www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 
email: info@outdoorsurvival.com.au 
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Light up 

Wavelength Designs has produced the 
Head Lamp and Helmet Light for 
enthusiasts. The torches give an 
extremely high output of light; the 
downside is that they are heavy 
(about 1.7-3 kilograms). Both 
models come with accessories 
and a rechargeable battery. 

They are more likely 
to appeal to 


I rescue organisations than recreational users 
in the rucksack sports. For distribution 
| details, phone (02) 8250 4191. RRPs about 
$250-300. 

Also of a light-giving nature, the 
Midnight Manager multi-tool, from 
Swiss company Victorinox, houses 
a torch and pen, along with the 
usual features of a Swiss Army 
knife. Also from Victorinox is the 
SwissTool, which has no less than 23 
tools. Its big brother, the SwissTool 
Plus, has a wrench and six other bits 
as well. RRP $48.95, $159.95 and 
$189.95, respectively. 


other 'bells and whistles' of a modem pair. 
Although they are experimental (one ski is 
waxed; the other has fish scales), the 
maker assures us that they work well. 
Steve based his design on an article in Fine 
Woodworking. O 


Clockwise from top left: Wavelength Designs 
Head Lamp; Outpac's Pacsafe rucksack 
security; Steve Williams proudly displays his 
home-made skis; Suunto Vector sport watch; 
and Victorinox SwissTool. 


Zoom in 


Watch me 

The Vector sport watch, made in 
Finland by Suunto, has an 
altimeter, barometer and 
an electronic compass. 
Distributed by Out¬ 
door Survival Aus¬ 
tralia. RRP $499. 


Quick fix blister Trix 

No-nonsense 
blister maintenance, 
by lain Groves 

Everyone knows that prevention is better 
than cure, but it is surprising how few 
people practise it. How can you prevent 
and treat blisters effectively so that you 
can continue your journey relatively free 
of pain? 

The answer is simple-'three millimetre 
foam matting know-how'. 

Treatment for prevention and cure are 
the same. 

Step 1 Cut a strip of standard roll 
Elastoplast and cover the affected area 
with the gauze. 

Step 2 Cut a piece of three millimetre 
foam padding to cover the Elastoplast. 

Step 3 Stick down the foam using 
sports tape. 

The high-density foam matting is avail¬ 
able in some outdoors shops, where it is 
sold to insulate tent floors for winter 
camping. It is usually black and three mil¬ 
limetres thick. It is also used by a variety 
of companies for packing delicate items. 

The treatment can be modified de¬ 
pending on the blister. If it has not yet 
burst, standard practice says do not lance 
it. Cut several doughnut-shaped pieces of 
foam to surround the blister and then 
apply the three steps outlined above. 
Sometimes on long or remote trips, a 
small blister may develop into an agonis¬ 
ing wound if the situation is not ad¬ 
dressed quickly. One approach is to burst 
the blister and cut off the dead skin (using 
sterile tools), treat the open flesh with 
antiseptic (ouch), apply Second Skin and 
then administer the three steps. 

After you've been active in the bush for 
a while, you will get to know the weak 
points on your feet. You will know where 
blisters or sore spots are likely to develop 
and you should protect the areas with 
three millimetre foam before you head 
out. 

With a bit of common sense and some 
three millimetre foam know-how, you'll 
never have to worry about blisters again. 

Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this 
section; payment is at our standard rate. Send 
them to the address at the end of this department. 


The new Canon Sure 
Shot 85 Zoom camera 
is autofocus and has a 
35-85 millimetre lens. 

Available from camera 
shops. RRP $249. 

LOCK IT UP 

Outdoor Survival is distributing Outpac's 
Pacsafe, a revolutionary, new, Australian- 
made pack-locking device that may interest 
backpack travellers. It's a cross-pattern steel 
cable that encompasses the pack and locks 
at the back. It also enables the pack to be 
locked to a fixed object. Available from 
Snowgum shops. RRP about $90. 

Retro skiing 

If your rickety, skinny planks have had their 
day, consider making your own XCD/back- 
country skis —from wood! Keen Telemarker 
and ski tourer Steve Williams, from Mitta- 
gong, New South Wales, has produced a 
slick-looking pair of skis, made from three 
different timbers and laminated with epoxy. 
The skis have camber, side-cut and all the 


This department describes new products 
which the editorial staff consider will be of 
interest to readers. The tests they apply 
for inclusion are whether a product is 
useful for the rucksack sports, and 
whether it is fundamentally new (or 
newly available in Australia). The re¬ 
ports are based on information provided 
by the manufacturer/distributor. As is 
the case with all editorial text appearing 
in Wild, publication of material in this 
department is not in any way connected 
with advertising. Submissions for pos¬ 
sible publication are accepted from 
advertisers and from businesses not 
advertising in Wild, as well as from our 
readers. (See also the footnote below.) 
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"Look, at mo! 

I lost 147 grams in just 2 months! 

Thanks Them-a-Rest engineers /" 


Lose weight by doing absolutely nothing 
The Miracle of LiteFoam — it's painless! 



(V With the miracle of LiteFoam,' the foam 
is stamper! with an interlocking hole pattern. 
No, you can’t use it to grow lost hair. 


(2) The foam is then stretched to 
fit the actual size of the mattress. 
Then a scout troop checks each 
and every one of them. 



problems reading 
charts, don't look 


Dimensions R-Value 


LiteFoam Long 
Standard Long 
LiteFoam XL 


1130 g 

1200 g 
*The tested m 


51x183 *3.8 err 
51 x 183x3.8 cn 
63 x 196 x 4 cm 


27-3.5* 
3.0—4.6* 
2.8-37* 




we can do amazing things with 
charts and graphs. But we also did amazing things with the original 
Therm-a-Rest idea. Like making LiteFoam? which took a whopping 147 grams off 
the mattress. We’ve even made a mattress 33% bigger and wider. Our engineers 
also went nuts and developed an engineering marvel, Staytek? which keeps you 
from sliding off the mattress. It boggles the mind, so breathe deeply. 


Lose the weight... 

not the somfort. 

Tired of those ugly, unwanted ounces? Want to sleep as 
comfortable as a fat hibernating bear? Well, have we 
got the inflatable mattress for you! 


| □ YES, I'd like to lose 147 grams. □ No, I like being overweight. 
I YES, I want a shapelier, trimmer mattress! So I'll call 
Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd. at 1 800 882 058 

The Original. 

! THERM A REST 

| Engineered for the outdoors by Cascade Designs, Seattle, WA 


















Light.Years 

* Wide & Narrow focus reflectors are included 

* Components compatible across all models 

* Totally waterproof (that bears repeating!) 

* Krypton (long burn) bulb included 

* Halogen (bright) bulb included 

* Duracell Batteries included 

* Storage bags included 

* No external wiring 

* Totally waterproof 

* Rugged & reliable 


ahead 


Solo 

Lightweight all 
rounder that has 
re-set the standards 
by which head 
lamps are judged. 


Vor Tec 

The premier model with 
double the power output of 
the Solo. Has been 
configured to work with long 
life lithium batteries without 
any bulb conversion.! 


1 

1 

I 

! 

I 

1 


Model 

Power 

Batteries 

Bulb 

Reflector 

Burn Time 

Weight 

Storage bag 

Solo 

2 watts 

2AA 

Halogen 1 Krypton 

Yes Yes 

Wide Narrow 

Yes Yes 

Halogen [ Krypton 

5hrs 8hrs 


Mesh 

Fleece 

Yes | 

Vortec 

4 watts 

4AA 

Yes I Yes | 

[ Yes I Yes 

5hrs I 8hrs I 

1 227q | 

Yes 

- 1 


Available at leading outdoor stores. 
Contact for a technical catalogue. 
Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. 


_jd by Outdo- . 0 - 

Phone (02) 943 8 2266 
Fax (02) 9438 2520 



ONE THING THE POMS ARE GOOD AT... 
COPING WITH ALL KINDS OF MISERABLE 
WEATHER! 


ready to take on the world 


Made in England - the ideal 
bush companion. Snugpak's Merlin 
sleeping bag (Softie 3 ) 


When you're serious about outdoor pursuits in a dimate which can 
easily produce all four seasons in the same day, you make sure your 
equipment is up to the job. 

The right sleeping bag, for instance, could be a matter of survival, not 
just comfort. And that's where Snugpak come into their own. 

Snugpak is one of the top names in Europe, let alone the UK. They're 
particularly involved in the production of lightweight but high- 
performance sleeping bags and insulated clothing for travellers, 
expeditions, survival enthusiasts, etc. 

And now you can get their gear here in Oz. 

The Softie bags are their biggest sellers. Notice they're " profiled ", 
instead of being quilted, which eliminates the cold 
spots caused when fibre is stitched through. The 
Merlin, lightest of six Softie models, has an extra 
barrier layer of metallised fabric - called 
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Standing up for 
the New "Year. 


Introducing the new Stand-Up Wilderness Calendar. 


Presenting superb images of 
Australia’s unique landscape and 
wildlife. The Stand-Up Calendar 
comes in a compact (CD) case 
that folds out to create a desktop 
display. This is an easy gift to 
send overseas or to stuff in 
a Christmas stocking. 



The purchase of this calendar 
directly supports wilderness conservation 


For only $14.95 each 
($13.45 for members)+delivery 
& handling, you, your family, 
friends and colleagues can enjoy 
the wonders of the Australian 
wilderness every day in 1999. 

A great green gift for 
Christmas and New Year! 


THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


Freecall 1800 035 354 

The Wilderness Society, 130 Davey Street, Hobart Tas 7000 

Tel: (03) 6234 9799 Fax: (03) 6224 1497 E-mail: members@wilderness.org.au Website: http://www.wilderness.org.au 








green pages 


ndgame 
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Nature on the brink 

A chilling article in the Melbourne Age news¬ 
paper on 3 October suggests that humans 
have destroyed more than 30 per cent of 
the global ecosystem since 1970. The 
depletion of forest-, freshwater- and marine 
systems on which life depends are among 
the more serious problems mentioned. 
Perhaps even more depressing are the 
findings of the World Wide Fund for 
Nature, the New Economics Foundation, 
and the World Conservation Monitoring 
Centre at Cambridge, that consumption 
pressure from increasing affluence has 



doubled over the last 25 years and is ac¬ 
celerating. These three groups found that 
the rate at which freshwater ecosystems are 
declining is particularly alarming, running at 
six per cent a year. Their report concludes 
that politicians have only been paying lip- 
service to the concept of sustainable devel¬ 
opment. 

Another article in the same edition of the 
Age quotes a Cornell University (USA) 
study, which has found that a horrifying 
40 per cent of deaths worldwide are due to 
environmental factors including pollution. 
The report also states that changes to 
overall climate will worsen the problem. 

Ozoned out 

On 1 October the Age reported that the 
hole in the ozone layer over Antarctica is 
now three times larger than the Australian 




New Wilderness Society leaders Rick Hum¬ 
phries, left, and Alec Marr. Wilderness Society. 
Top, the once-mighty Snowy River, Victoria. 
Tamzin Rollason 


continent. It will be around for decades, 
and was to have reached its peak in 
October, according to Susan Solomon, a 
researcher at the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration in the USA. 

Snowy River 
dying of thirst 

The Snowy Water Inquiry has been 
established to determine how water re¬ 
sources from the Snowy River will be used 
for the next 75 years. According to Envir¬ 
onment Victoria, 99 per cent of the Snowy's 


headwaters are channelled inland to sup¬ 
port the expanding irrigation industry. The 
organisation says that an expert panel re¬ 
cently concluded that at least 28 per cent 
of the Snowy must be returned to bring 
the river back to life. 


Activities are planned to raise 
awareness of the plight of the Snowy 
River. For details, contact Freya 
Merrick at Environment Victoria on 
(03) 9348 9044. 


Push for weaker 
heritage laws 

The August issue of Mining Monitor reports 
that the mining industry is pushing the 
Federal Government to dramatically weaken 
legislation governing the protection of 
Aboriginal heritage. Justice Elizabeth Evatt 
spoke against the proposed changes to the 
Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Heritage 
Protection Act (1984). She told the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Native Title 
that 'the Bill is fundamentally flawed, and 
weakens considerably the protection avail¬ 
able from the Commonwealth for areas and 
objects of significance to Aboriginal people'. 

New Wilderness 
Society appointees 

The Wilderness Society has appointed 
Alec Marr as the new campaign director 
and Rick Humphries as the national 
strategic director. 



























Himalayan 

Kingdoms 

Expeditions/Treks 

Challenging 
mountaineering 
expeditions worldwide; .. 
also a host of exciting globe 
Himalayan trekking trips. 

Call now for your free 1999 full-colour 
Expeditions or Treks brochure. 


PO Box 133, Hampton, Victoria 3188 
Phone (03) 9533 5588 Fax (03) 9533 5599 
Email: gsports@ocean.com.au 
Expeditions Web site: www.hkexpeds.demon.co.il 
Treks Web site: www.himalayankingdoms.com 


SEA KAYAK TOURS 

FULL DAY AND HALF DAY TOURS 
OF PITTWAm AND BROKEN BAY 
FROM $35.00 


DOUStI MIRAGE SCA KAYAKS 
ALL TOURS FJLIY CATERED 

LONGER TOURS ON RtOUtST 



FOR YOUR REE BROCHURE AND FURTHER DETAILS 
ABOUT A TOUR THAT SUITS YOU 


MIR land 

TRAVEL GUIDE & MAP SPECIALISTS 

Every 

topographic 
map and 
tour guide for 
bushwalking 

Mail order available 

OR FIND YOUR WAY TO: 

372 Little Bourke St 259 High St 
Melbourne 3000 Kew 3101 
Tel: (03) 9670 4383 Tel: (03) 9853 3526 
Fax: (03) 9670 7779 Fax: (03) 9853 4888 


QUEENSLAND 


Air policy attacked 

In 1997 Australia's mining and oil industries 
lobbied to weaken the State's draft air-pol¬ 
lution standards, as reported in the August 
issue of Mining Monitor. The action was re¬ 
vealed when the Queensland Conserva¬ 
tion Council obtained documents under 
the Freedom of Information Act. 

The industries lobbied after the Environ¬ 
ment Protection (Air) Policy was released 
for comment in 1997. The policy, prepared 
by the Queensland Department of Environ¬ 
ment, was designed to protect human 
health and biological integrity from sulphur 
dioxide, nitrogen oxide and other airborne 
pollutants. 


Science speaks 

In April a group of internationally respected 
scientists wrote an open letter to Australians 
outlining their concerns over the develop¬ 
ment of Port Hinchinbrook. The group, 
including David Suzuki, David Bellamy and 
Tim Flannery, called for Prime Minister 
John Howard and former Queensland 
Premier Rob Borbidge to stop the develop¬ 
ment on the shore of the Hinchinbrook 
channel. The letter said that both govern¬ 
ments had ignored the advice of environ¬ 
mental scientists who had called for an 
environmental impact assessment to safe¬ 
guard the Great Barrier Reef World Herit¬ 
age Area. 


ALP coastal plan 

On 29 May the Australian Labor Party 
released its Coastal Management Plan. With 
respect to the Great Sandy Region, the ALP 
intends to progress the expansion of the 
Fraser Island World Heritage Area to take in 
the whole Great Sandy Region including 
Cooloola National Park. It also plans to give 
legislative effect to the Great Sandy Region 
Management Plan, and aims to bring the 
World Heritage Area under the planning con¬ 
trol of one government agency. 



Woila worries 


During a recent 'Woila Circuit' walk (Deua 
National Park) a newly bulldozed track was 
discovered. The new track was clearly less 
than 12 months old, and it connects 
Dampier Trig to within one kilometre of 
Mother Woila. At least two new helicopter 
pads have been cut in the area, one as close 
as 500 metres from Mother Woila where a 
number of large, old trees were cut down 
on top of the ridge. There were signs of 
bushfires in the area but they appeared to 
cover a small area and were low-intensity 
burns. The area is very remote from the 
nearest farming or urban development. 


The Assistant District Manager at the 
Narooma office of the New South Wales 
National Parks & Wildlife Service, Preston 
Cope, said that the track was put through last 
summer at a time when there were a lot of 
fires in the State, and no aircraft were 
available (the pads were put in later). Cope 
stated that the weather was bad, few staff 
were available, and circumstances dictated 
quick action to save life and property in the 
area. 

He also pointed out that the track has been 
'closed', it will be allowed to revegetate and 
drainage systems have been installed. 

In spite of these assurances, the track will 
allow increased access to the area on foot 
and by vehicle, which means increased 
damage and fires. 

Grahame Muller 


A marble-ous decision 

Environment Minister Pam Allan announced 
in May that Melocco will close its two 
marble quarries at Wombeyan Caves in the 
southern highlands. The quarrying threatened 
the caves, and conservationists lobbied for 
the quarries to be closed for several dec¬ 
ades. The quarry manager admitted that the 
operations were not worth the expense of 
maintaining legal action. 

Stephen Bunton 


VICTORIA 


Batons to be used 
on protesters? 

Officers with the Department of Natural 
Resources & Environment will be author¬ 
ised to use combat batons in clashes with 
protesters under changes introduced by the 
State Government, as reported in the Age 
on 26 August. The legislation was passed 
by the Govemor-in-Council through ex¬ 
emptions to the Control of Weapons Act. 

Otway forest actions 

Action will be taken in the Otway forests 
this summer to stop clear-felling of the 
forests for woodchips and to protect our 
water catchments. 


For information about actions in the 
Otway forests, contact the Otway 
Ranges Environment Network on 
(03) 5237 7516. 


Alpine grazing go-ahead 

The Minister for Conservation & Land 
Management, Marie Tehan, has renewed 
grazing licences in the Alpine National Park. 
The decision was made despite two damn¬ 
ing scientific reports and an offer by the 
Victorian National Parks Association to buy 
out the most environmentally damaging 
licences. 
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Better late than never... 

The Falls Creek Comprehensive Develop¬ 
ment Plan, launched on 29 September, has 
established a planning framework that 
covers improved Nordic skiing trails among 
other things. The Parliamentary Secretary 
for Planning and Local Government, 
Leonie Burke, said that the draft plan 
considers the social, environmental and 
economic implications for the first time. 

No such thing 
as back country? 

The Australian newspaper in July included 
an article about Australian champion downhill 
skier Steven Lee operating six snowmobiles 
around Falls Creek. It reported that in the 
USA there are snowmobile hirers who have 
2000 machines available, snowmobile trails 
with traffic lights, police speed cameras and 
machines capable of 160 kilometres an 
hour... 

Up the creek 

Conservationists have expressed concern 
over an episode of the popular TV 
programme A River Somewhere. According 
to its credits the episode was filmed with 
assistance from Parks Victoria in the Alpine 
National Park. The programme showed 
characters riding from McNamaras Hut to 
Dibbins Hut, accompanied by a dog run¬ 
ning over the High Plains and jumping in 
creeks. The party carried a shotgun, used 
for a rabbit-shooting sequence. At night 
they lit a large fire while commenting on 
how dry conditions were. They showed 
how to camouflage yourself by picking 
vegetation. 


TASMANIA 


Magnesite karst 
threatened 

Plans have been announced for a mag¬ 
nesite mine in the middle of the Tarkine 
Wilderness, and a processing plant in Bumie. 
The $700 million Crest Resources Australia 
project was welcomed by Premier Tony 
Rundle, but its viability depends somewhat 
on Tasmania securing access to Bass 
Straight gas reserves. 

Caves formed from a solution of rock 
generally occur in limestone or dolomite, 
whereas caves in magnesite are quite rare. 
The Tarkine caves are thought to be unique. 
The karst features consist of distinct can¬ 
yons where streams cross the deposit, and 
are limited to a small area of the magnesite. 
The caves are in the canyon walls; they are 
small and cannot be entered, and they 
contain decorations. Although seemingly 
unspectacular, the karst features are a 
strong case for the Tarkine to be included 
on the World Heritage Area List. 

SB 


Reserve dedicated 
to campaigner 

In November the Australian Bush Heritage 
Fund announced its eighth national purchase. 
The new six hectare reserve is on the banks 
of the Apsley River near Coles Bay on the 
State's east coast, and represents the last of 
the endemic South Esk pine. Only 10 000 
South Esk pines exist in the world and they 
are largely unprotected. 

The reserve will be dedicated to the 
memory of Rosslyn (Ros) Jones who drowned 
while rafting on the Denison River in Tas¬ 


mania's South-west in 1980 (aged 18). Ros 
was campaigning for the Franklin River and 
Tasmania's forests. 

Doug Humann 


Wild supports the activities of the 
Australian Bush Heritage Fund. For tax 
deductible donations and further 
information on 'buying back the bush', 
phone 1800 677 101. 


More action in 
Huon forests 

On 22 September the Wilderness Society 
foreshadowed further protests against wood¬ 
chipping in the Huon valley. The society aims 
to stop a road reaching towards Blakes 
Opening, a natural clearing of glacial origin 
next to the Huon River. It is a camp site that 
has been used by many bushwalkers en route 
to Federation Peak and the Arthurs in the 
South-west TWS also aims to stop the 
proposed logging of Riveaux Ridge, which 
overlooks the Picton and Huon valleys. 

Esnassumm- 

Conservation values 
undermined 

The Coongie Lakes system, in the north¬ 
east of the State, encompasses an area of 


outstanding biodiversity. The biodiversity 
values of this region, and particularly the 
Coongie Lakes system, are recognised at 
both national and international levels. The 
lakes system is listed on both the Ramsar 
Convention for Protection of Wetlands of 
International Importance and the National 
Estate. In 1995 the Commonwealth Scient¬ 
ific and Industrial Research Organisation 
confirmed that the lakes are of World 
Heritage value. 

The lakes are within the Innamincka 
Regional Reserve-a reserve classification 
established to balance the conservation of 
areas which are ecologically significant, 


Riveaux Rapids, Huon River, near the Huon 
Track, Tasmania-an historical bushwalking 
route threatened by new logging. Geoff Law 


and the utilisation of natural resources 
(mainly mining and pastoralism). The lakes 
were given the highest conservation zon¬ 
ing in the reserve. 

In 1988, prior to the gazetting of the 
reserve, the rights to explore the region 
were signed off by the State Government 
of the time in a non-public mining 
agreement to Santos Ltd. Santos is now 
assuming rights to conduct petroleum 
exploration in the Coongie Lakes system, 
despite the fact that the area represents 
less than one per cent of the exploration 
lease held by the company. O 
David Thompson 

wiMWinm 

Write to the SA Premier, John Olsen, 
c/- Parliament House, 178 North Tee, 
Adelaide, SA 5000, and ask the 
government to commit to the 
protection of the Coongie Lakes 
system. For further information, 
contact the Nature Conservation 
Society of South Australia, 

120 Wakefield St, Adelaide, SA 5000. 


Readers' contributions to this department, including 
colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 
200 words are more likely to be printed. Send them to 
the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Universal Approach 

Our most technically 
advanced sandal featuring 
Teva Spider Rubber™ bottomsoles, 
the most sticky, non-marring rubber on earth. 

For more information call (03) 9427 9422 
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Victorian walking histories 


• Tramping into History 

by the Victorian Mountain Tramping Club 
(VMTC, 1998, RRP $15 from VMTC, GPO 
Box 1340L, Melbourne, Vic 
3001). 

Published to commemorate 
the 50th anniversary of one 
of Victoria's most gung-ho 
bushwalking clubs. Tramping 
into History is a fascinating 
sampler of the VMTC's news¬ 
letter from that period. It will 
appeal to anyone who is 
interested in the history of 
Australian bushwalking. The 
club founders (who, incid¬ 
entally, are still active today!) 
specialised in extended walks 
in New South Wales and Tasmania, as well 
as Victoria. Some of the trips involved ex¬ 
ploration. Certainly, they were adventurous 
and demanding. One founding member, 
Stuart Brookes, was a pioneer map-maker 
for alpine regions. Another, Keith Mc¬ 
Pherson, claims to have invented walled 
sleeping-bags, or at least introduced them 
to the Australian market. The result is a his¬ 
tory of substance. 

Tramping into History is a professionally 
produced, A4-sized, soft-cover book of 128 
pages and it includes many interesting photos. 
While some items are embarrassingly folksy 
and likely to appeal to (some) VMTC 
members only, they do not seriously de¬ 
tract from what represents an 
important contribution to the 
documentation of 'the early 
days' of Australian bushwalk¬ 
ing. 



Chris Baxter 

• The Wild Calling 

by Quentin Chester (New 
Holland, 1998, RRP $14.95). 

Quentin Chester is to Aus¬ 
tralian 'outdoors' writing what 
Tasmanian Peter Dombrov- 
skis was to Australian wilder¬ 
ness photography—in a class _ 

of his own. 

While he has a string of books to his 
name, The Wild Calling is the first oppor¬ 
tunity to showcase his creative side. His 
wonderful, wry humour, self-deprecation 


and engaging sense of whimsy are dem¬ 
onstrated to full effect as is suggested in the 
subtitle: 'confessions of a hit-and-miss ad¬ 
venturer'. 

The Wild Calling is a collection of short 
stories based on Chester's 
bush experiences, most of 
which were originally pub¬ 
lished in his column, The 
Wild Life, which has ap¬ 
peared in each issue of Wild 
for some years. It's a great 
collection in a convenient 
form for re-reading. It is also 
a perfect means of explaining 
to your non-bushwalking 
friends what it is that so 
afflicts you. 

CB 

• The Mount Buffalo Story 

by Dan Webb & Bob Adams (Melbourne 
University Press, 1998, RRP $39.95). 

Mt Buffalo plateau in north-eastern 
Victoria is an alpine wonderland unique for 
its spectacular beauty. For much of the 
century it has attracted naturalists, bush- 
walkers, skiers and, more recently, rock- 
climbers, among others. 

The authors are extremely familiar with 
the area, and are clearly in love with it. 
They have produced a major work that 
adds a great deal to our understanding of 
Mt Buffalo. 

The Mount Buffalo Story includes chapters 
on the geological formation of the area, its 
indigenous history and a 
detailed account of early 
European visitors and their 
efforts in developing the plat¬ 
eau. There is an abundance 
of interesting photos and 
other illustrations, and useful 
appendices of flora, birds and 
place-names. 

One significant weakness is 
the relatively dull design and 
ordinary modem photos, nei¬ 
ther of which can be forgiven 
when the subject is so dra¬ 
matic. Wild readers will be 
impatient with the dispro¬ 
portionate emphasis on commercial devel¬ 
opment, particularly the Chalet, at the ex¬ 
pense of material on bushwalking, ski-tour¬ 
ing and rockclimbing. Mt Buffalo is famous 
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SUBSC 

OFFER 


RSARY 

_ _ IPTION 

AUSTRALIA'S CLIMBING 

For 20 years Rock has kept you informed ouui 
happening with rockclimbing and mountainee.„. 6 ... 

Australia and overseas. Letters, training, product reviews, 
instruction, tips, guidebooks and spectacular photography 
are all delivered to your door as soon as published! 

Subscribe to Rock , Australia's climbing magazine, and YOU 
WIN IN THREE WAYS: 

1. Two- and three-year subscription rates include the biggest 
discount off single-copy prices we've ever offered. SAVE 
up to $15. 

2. We'll give you a FREE Rock BACK ISSUE of your choice for 
EACH YEAR of your new/extended Rock subscription; 
one back issue for a one-year subscription, two for two 
years or three for three years. This offer ALONE is worth 
up to $23.85. 

3. We'll give you a FREE Rock GUIDEBOOK of your choice valued at $7.95 if you 
subscribe for three years. 

...and you are protected against possible cover-price increases during the period of 
your subscription. 


• 3 years (12 issues) 
$80.40 save $15 
(Overseas $91.20 
surface mail) 


» 2 years (8 issues) 
$55.60 save $8.00 
(Overseas $62.80 
surface mail) 


• 1 year (4 issues) 

$31.80 

(Overseas $35.40 
surface mail) 


Fill in the order form or card in 
this issue, enclose your 
payment (cheque, money order 
or credit-card details) and post 
it. No stamp is required. Then 
just sit back and await the 
arrival of the latest copy of 
Rock in your letter-box every 
January, April, July and 
October. Of course, you'll also 
receive your free back issue/s, 
and guidebook, soon-but be 
sure to write on your form to 
let us know which one/s you 
want when you order your 
subscription. (Available issues 
and guidebooks are described 
in the order form bound into 
this issue.) 

Alternatively, you can fax the 
form to us on (03) 9826 3787; 
you can telephone us on 
(03) 9826 8483, or email us at 
rocksales@wild.com.au with 
your credit-card details. 

Already a subscriber? Naturally, 
you can extend your existing 
subscription and benefit from 
this offer. Or, you can take 
advantage of this offer by 
giving a gift subscription to a 
friend. 

Offer expires 12 March 1999. 

DONT MISS 
THIS AMAZING 
OFFER. 

ACT NOW! m 


SUMMER 










BUSHWALKING 


MAPS 

r—CMR— 

Don’t wander off aimlessly. Get a 
map from the Surveyor-General’s 
Department and you won’t lose 
your cool in the bush. 



Topographic maps are great for 
any activity: walking, XC skiing, 
canoeing, camping, climbing or 
simply driving. No matter what 
you want to do or where you want 
to go, we’ve got you covered. 
Topographic maps are ready for 
use with GPS. 


Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and 
bookshops, camping outlets, 
National Parks & Wildlife Service, 
or direct from the Surveyor 
General’s Department. 


For further information, and your free ‘Catalogue 
of NSW Maps', write to Suveryor General's 
Department, PO Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or 
phone (02) 6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 8299. Send 
$2.00 for a copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name:_ 

Address: _ 


Postcode:_ 


Come on one of my 

MT ASPIRING TREKS, 
SKI TOURS, CLIMBS 


GEOFF WAYATT, New Zealand’s 
most experienced mountain guide. 
Since 1966. 

• Born in Tasmania/Founding member CCT 

• Winter descent, Claustral Canyon 

(without wet suit) 1967 

• First ski descent, Mt Tutoko, Dec 1994 

(with son, Chris) 

• First ski descent, Mt Cook, Nov 1982 

• Record 53 ascents, Mt Aspiring 

For our brochure, phone, fax, email or write to: 

MOUNTAIN RECREATION 

Professional Mountaineers 
PO Box 204, Wanaka, New Zealand 
Ph/fax: 0011 64 3 443 7330 
Email: geoffmtnrec@xtra.co.nz 
Expeditions: 

• Three-day Mt Aspiring Treks 

• Four-day Mt French Trek/Climb 

• Eight-day Aspiring Skills Expedition 

• Eight-day Alpine Ice Expedition 

• Mt Aspiring Guided Climbs and Ski Tours 

• Seven-day Mt Cook Ski Tours: 

October-November 
• Mt Cook Guided Climbs 
Private/group trekking, climbing and skiing. 
Avalanche Lodge in spectacular Shovel Flat 

with bunks and hot shower. s 

Established in 1973 | 


ORGANISATIONS 
DON'T WANT 
TRAINERS! 


More and more of your potential 
corporate customers are clearly 
saying they don't want to be 
trained—what they want is to work 
on improving their business 
performance! 

Most managers today feel that their 
team has enough information, what's 
missing is action. 

Experience and adventure are 
powerful tools for change, but how 
do you make them relevant to your 
clients? How do you help them 
change what they are doing? 

Learn the latest technologies in: 

• Framing experiences 

• Accelerated learning 

• Briefing and debriefing 

• Defining your offer 

• Marketing your offer 
Corporate Development Consulting 
Pty Ltd is now offering you an 

outstanding opportunity to acquire 
these and other skills from leading 
industry experts. 

For further information, contact: 


Trent Prince at TeamCraft Pty Ltd 
on (03) 9486 1144_ 


water can be very disorienting and the * 
simple task of righting the boat can appear a 
impossible to a beginner. While the video . 
offers good suggestions for gaining con- . 
fidence, the roll technique demonstrated is * 
outdated and poorly explained (the C-to-C * 
roll is currently favoured by teaching or¬ 
ganisations). 

Although the video covers a large amount 
of material in only 25 minutes, it is unlikely 
to teach a good roll 'in less than an hour. ‘ 
Some ideas have merit but overall this 
Australian-produced video falls short of the 
standards set by other roll tuition videos. 
David Clark 

CALENDARS & DIARIES 

• Victoria: National & State Parks 
Calendar 1999 

by Richard White (published by the photo¬ 
grapher, RRP $24.95). 

This calendar features large-format, 
black-and-white photographs of mostly 
familiar scenes; not all are of wilderness. 
One or two photos are not sharp. 

CB 

• Great National Parks of New South 
Wales 

(National Parks & Wildlife Service of NSW, 
RRP $19.95). 

A large calendar in vertical format with 
mostly unspectacular photos and repro¬ 
duction. 

CB 

• Australian Panorama 1999 

(calendar by Robert Rankin, RRP $12.95). 

• Australia's National Parks 1999 

(calendar by Robert Rankin, RRP $12.95). 

• Australia's Rainforests 1999 

(calendar by Robert Rankin, RRP $12.95). 

• Australia's Wilderness 1999 

(calendar by Robert Rankin, RRP $12.95). 

• 1999 Australian Landscape 
Calendar 

(The Wilderness Society, RRP $17.95). 

• 1999 Australian Wildlife Calendar 

(The Wilderness Society, RRP $17.95). 

• 1999 Calendar 

(Australian Conservation Foundation, RRP 
$16.95). 

• 1999 Wilderness Tasmania 

(calendar by Rob Blakers, RRP $10.95). 

• Tasmanian Wilderness Calendar 
1999 

(Peter Dombrovskis, RRP $19.95). 

m The 1999 Lonely Planet Calendar 

(Lonely Planet, RRP $24.95). 

•> Australia's Wilderness 1999 

(diary by Robert Rankin, RRP $14.95). 

• Desk Diary 1999 

(Australian Conservation Foundation, RRP 
$34.95). 

• 1999 Diary Wilderness Tasmania 

(Rob Blakers & Dave Watts, RRP $13.95). 

m The 1999 Lonely Planet Diary 

(Lonely Planet, RRP $22.95). 

• Wilderness Diary 1999 

(Australian Conservation Foundation, RRP 
$19.95). O 


Publications for possible review are welcome. Send 
them to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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The f irst mass paddle on Sydney Harbour 

Sunday 14 February 1999 

Accept the Challenge! Register Now! 

• 17km or 4km course to test your endurance. 

• Two levels of entry offer excitement for experienced paddlers and first timers. 


Join more than 500 water enthusiasts in 

• canoes 


kayaks 


Fundraise and have fun! 
• All funds raised will help Sydney City Mission's 

fight against homelessness. 



Proudly sponsored by; 


National 


Maritime 


•dragon boats 
•outriggers 
« rowing shells 
« surf boats 
*surf skis 


Want to know more? 

Sydney City Mission Special Events Team 
Tel: (02) 9219 2040 Fax: (02) 9281 3854 
E-mail: rebeccam@scm.mission.com.au 


beginners 


An initiative of S ydnt 
conjunction wi^gjS® 


Photo 

provided by 
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Lexan® Wine Glass 

The GSI Lexan® Wine Glass is the perfect 
addition for your next camping trip or picnic. 
The patent pending design unscrews at the 
midpoint of the stem, so the base can be 
compactly snapped into the bowl for packing 
and storage. Super lightweight and nearly 
indestructible.yet elegantly shaped. 250gm. 


Bugaboo™ Teflon®/Aluminium Cooksets 



Lexan®: Lightweight, but Tough! 

LEXAN® is the toughest thermo-plastic available... with 
high impact strength, dimensional stability and 



DiamondBack Gripper™ and mi 

Glacier Stainless Steel™ Cooksets 

The Glacier Stainless Steel™ cooksets are finely crafted 
culinary pieces for the functional gourmet crafted from 18/8 
' ' " or-bright finish looks great! All 



rmpactly 

id the lids act as fty pans. DiamondBack gripper and mesh 
arage bag included. The five and seven piece sets include 


Treatyourself to an absolutely delicious espresso 
with these compact little appliancesl They are crafted 
from rugged,yet lightweight aluminium. Simply fill the 
basket with well-ground coffee, add water to valve 
level and screw the unit shuL Place it on your stove 

delivers a flavourful cup of European-style brew. 
Available in one and four cup sizes, red, blue, green 
or polished. 

u ° r ify ou P refert0 brew S reat 
F coffee regardless of where 
you are try the new Lexan® 

Perfect for camping, 
backpacking boats, caravans 
and car camping, just add 
boiling water to coffee 
grounds, let stand for a 
te or two and you will have a perfect cup of 
coffee. The GSI lavaPress is dishwasher safe 
tan also be used for preparing tea! Available in 


and knife. fc..„ 
spoon 8. teaspoon. And they won’t burn your fingers! 

Colours: cutleiy - Eggshell or Emerald (above), plates 
and bowls - Smoke or Emerald. Cutlery is available in 
bulk, or in three or four piece sets, 

Lexan® Waterproof Utility Boxes 

LEXAN® Waterproof 
Utility Boxes are nearly 
indestuctible, available 

see what's inside, and 
have attachment loops 
to tie them down 
securely! 


<1 M A. A- 41 

BBrriTTn ITH 


delusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd 
Ph: I 800 634 853 

:-mail info®spelean.com.au http://spelean.com.au 



A century of making better stoves brings us to this: 

• The Multi 

Fuel System. 



It runs on economical LP gas 
cartridges and liquid fuels like 
kerosene, white spirit and 
other petroleum based fuels. 
The best of both worlds! 


Also available, a range of light weight stoves and 
lanterns which use economical 
LP gas cartridges. 

fc 






Light weight products distributed 
ralia by: Spelean Pty Ltd. Ph: 1 800 634 8f 
e-mail info@spelean.com.au 
Internet http://spelean.com.au 
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You know how tiring multi-day bushwalks 
can be, we have designed a harness that 
reduces fatigue. 


Adding a loaded rucksack to your back places a good deal of stress to your natural load bearing 
skeletal and muscular system. Our bAR (bio-mechanical Advantage Rucksack) Harness actually 
supports the structure that is required to cope with the extra weight of a fully loaded rucksack 
This and many other features combine to offer comfort that has until now only been wished for. 
Mountain Designs has made it a reality. 



1 

HARNESS 
| S V S T E M 



•Adjustable hip padding 
for customised comfort 


• Lateral Stave for even 
top-tensioning for load 
stability 


•Anatomically curved 
shoulder straps, that allow 
the deltoid and trapezoid 
muscles to operate without 
restriction 


• Lumbar pad to support 
the lumbar curve of the 
lower backand to place 
the load on the stable 
pelvic structure of the hips 


• Concave hip-belt that 
/cups the hips for load 
stability 


• Bound shoulder straps 
for cushioned edges 


• Upper back contact for 
load stability 



A heritage born of the mountains... 


• Melbourne 03 - 9670 3354 • Box Hill 03 - 9899 1900 

• Traralgon 03 - 5174 4877 • Hawthorn 03 9818 0188 

• Sydney 02 - 9267 3822 • Katoomba 02 4782 5999 

• Miranda 02 9542 7077 • Albury 02 6021 0133 

• Perth 08 - 9322 4774 • Northbridge 08 - 9328 5998 

• Fremantle 08 - 9335 1431 • Canberra 02 - 6247 7488 

. Brisbane 07 - 3221 6756 • Fortitude Valley 07 - 3216 1866 

• Barry Parade 07 - 3216 0462 • Toowoomba 07 - 4637 8800 

• Adelaide 08 - 8232 0690 • Hobart 03 - 6234 3900 

• Launceston: Enquire 07 - 3252 8894 

• Head Office 07 - 3252 8894 

• Factory Outlet: Collingwood 03 - 9417 5300 

• Web site: http://www.mountaindesign.com.au 













Look Maf Mo Hands! 



v>uo. 

THo bulbs. 0~rtng seals. 

V -x AA, Standard bulb, !2 hours, 
QH bulb 3 hours. 



ZOOM. 

3 x AA, Standard bulb, % hours. 
/ x ¥SV Ouracell, QH bulb 4 hours. 
Standard bulb, /7 hours. 



SAXO. 

¥ x AA, Standard bulb, ¥ hours. 

Can be used as head torch or hand torch 




